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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 
“THE LADY FROM THE SEA” 
A Fresh Approach to an Analysis of Ibsen’s Drama 


By P. LIoNEL GOITEIN 


Intelligent criticism is the worthiest tribute we can pay to 
Genius. Why has Henrik Ibsen been thus slighted? The universal 
appeal claimed by that vivid masterpiece of his, The Lady from the 
Sea, may be our excuse to analyze, review and examine rather more 
closely than has yet, in forty years, been attempted, the motif of its 
story and its theme. It is because the world of thought has so rarely 
been bequeathed a finer example of a poet’s dissection of life and 
emotion that we, as psychologists, have a right to share in it; though 
we are no less mindful of the rich material he has provided for 
further reflection and analyses of our own. For beneath the placid 
waters of fjord and ocean comprising the foreground of this tense 
drama of the seas, repose a thousand and one elements in strife, rival 
and turbulent emotions, inter-rush of foreboding and desire, that 
form the ebb and flow of its never-wearying song. The Lady of the 
Sea is an intensely moving tour de force of drama, with a conception 
and vigor rarely reached in literature dealing with its particular 
theme before Ibsen’s day; and scarcely equaled, we think, since, in 
the world’s literature to the present time.* Exactly what hidden 
forces beneath the surface of his mind were responsible for this stir 
in the tides of thought, what motivated and activated our author to 
rise to this supreme task shall be our effort to lay bare. Further, 
we shall strive to light up the real background of that impressive and 


* The finest comparable attempt in recent years is undoubtedly Sir James 
Barrie’s “ Mary Rose” which we subjected to an analysis on the same lines 
as this in the British Journal of Medical Psychology. Vol. vi, Part 3 (1926), 
p. 178. 
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energetic Movement that sought to break up the conventional triviali- 
ties of the romantic life and drama of his day; its raillery against 
convention and thought, and above all the universal indolence in life. 
We shall lay them bare, using as far as possible the elements of the 
play itself (though it is suspected that this will be well known to the 
reader or even before him, as detailed quotations in support are not 
possible in our short essay) ; and using no less the individual life of 
the great poet, who permits his figure as is his wont, silently to move 
through its story; in this way to do justice to the contentions of our 
theme, and stand by what originality there may be in the viewpoint of 
the thesis we present. For it is probably fair to say, no existing fore- 
word, critique or review has done all round justice to this drama or 
this man. 

The novelty of our review of The Lady from the Sea and of our 
claim for the originality of its criticism will lie in the multiplicity of 
approaches to its problem and theme, and the varieties of outlook 
adopted ; as the majority of the poet’s scholars and critics have invari- 
ably erred in the narrowness and oneness of their attitude. We pro- 
pose to deal with the story in turn from the Audience’s, Actors’, 
Authors’, Aesthetic and Asylum standpoints; and after justifying 
our surmises discuss the bigger problems it reveals. This, for once 
in dramatic criticism, is necessary; for Ibsen is a man of many parts 
and intricately blends the roles of poet and pastor, dramatist and 
don, reformer and alienist, whose several selves and self-expressions 
require disentanglement, before we can appreciate and do justice to 
the synthetic genius they compose. It will readily be noticed how 
each personality delves deeper into the problem than the previous, 
and dwells on the self-same story in his own way. 


The Manifest Content of the “ Lady from the Sea” 


The manifest content of the play is often not fully realized on 
account of its many side-issues; but this, robbed of its trappings, its 
mystery and poetry, should perhaps be appreciated somewhat on 
these lines : 


“A sterile’ creature, consciously aware that she cares little for a 
husband who, against her will, has ‘bought’ her to look after his home 

*i.e., barren with her present husband and waiting “in an impotent willess 
fashion (for release),” as says the first draft of the play (cf., “when I go I 
haven’t a key to give up.”) 
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and children,? is haunted by and plays with the imaginary creation of her 
own desires in the matter? a STRANGER, whom she loves and whose 
child she would wish to mother.4 Chance brings across her path an 
imaginative sea-faring artist, who has conjured up an even more elaborate 
and realistic story, and who narrates to her in all innocence the actual 
life-history of such a stranger as though he had been in truth his travelling 
companion. He wishes to perpetuate the idea in marble, using his hostess, 
he suggests, as model. She being hereditarily of nervous temperament, is 
taken in (‘suggested to’) by this yarn, believing the incident to have 
happened to herself; much of which goes to elaborate the figure of her 
denied or forbidden pleasure. Now the artist’s story—a mere sea-fancy— 
is of a wild sea-roamer met on board, fresh from a marriage to a girl on 
land, but who proves faithless to him while at sea. . . . Late in the 
night-watches, learning of the melancholy truth in point, he swears at 
that moment he will yet come home to avenge her for thus betraying him. 
By an elaborate system of self-projection over distance—says the nar- 
rator—he unwittingly appears before her, the recipient’s perception being 
of a drowned man rising from the sea and lowering upon his faithless 
wife. In actual fact, he later gets well-nigh drowned, but is rescued to 
return (as we may conjecture) home in the flesh to fulfil his vow. 

Ellida is impressed with this, and when at length she learns that a ship 
has come, she indeed believes the strange figure of her imaginings (and 
his) is present before her, seeking to avenge her and take her away as his 
own. To calm her evidently afflicted mind, her physician-husband keeps 
up the deception, talks to the imaginary being,® and resigns the husband- 
ship in his favor. . . . But when confronted with this real but empty 
image of her pleasure, and given freedom to choose him, the magic of the 
forbidden longing vanishes, and all desire fails. The climax of the inci- 
dent thus serves a useful purpose in breaking down the unrealized barrier 


*“T accepted the bargain, sold myself to you.” N. B. Inverted commas 
are used for the most part for quotations from the Play; Double=or recta, 
single = or oblig. or stage directions. Translation used is of Mrs. Marx- 
Aveling in “ Everyman” Edition. 

*“ You conceive in pictures. Your longing . . . and attraction” for him 
was the “expression of a . . . desire for freedom; nothing else.” ‘ Con- 
ceive” and “conception” has a double meaning here. 

*She saw to it that “the child had the strange man’s eyes” 
you know why I could not live with you as your wife.” 

* His unreality is seen in Ellida’s speech. ‘“ Don’t you see him there? Why 
he is standing there.” She stands there too but “feeling his look.” ; 
“He is here. Yes, yes, I feel it. Oh, do you see him Wangel?” Only the 
rationalist would assert that Ellida has lit upon an ordinary stranger and 
cloaked him with the mysterious attributes of Lyngstrand’s imaginative crea- 
tion; the most we can concede is that he is real only for the purposes of the 
acted drama. 


Now 
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and uniting her once more to her husband physically and spiritually, when 
she is permitted for the first time a true insight into his real and better 
nature. . . . The same summer's day sees the breaking down of another 
barrier that unwittingly separates two lovers (of the same age as this 
air), his elder daughter from her admired Teacher, till all is successfully 
explained away; while the maritime sculptor, lost in an ocean of sea- 
fancies, wanders south, wedded to his art alone. And we are left mostly 
to deduce that in this stern world of real things phantasy and sporting 
with one’s dreams can have little place, serving as they do but to jeopardize 


our craft's frail passage across the seas of life. 


The Significance of “ THE STRANGER” 

Still as yet on the plane of the manifest story, we must before 
embarking on the dissection of incidents of the drama, appreciate the 
unique part the character of the stranger plays, who is just hinted 
at in the above reconstruction. As references to him as a real being 
are so scattered, a synthetic account, as from Ibsen’s mind (who 
possessed a life history and individual story for every character he 
wrote of), might be appreciated; but it should be pointed out that a 
few of its suppositions unavoidably forestall the proofs of this essay. 

“A young Finlander, Alfred Friman (alias Alfred Johnston, an Amer- 
ican, etc.), lost his mother when very young and came as a child with his 
father to Norway. The latter, anxious to get him off his hands, or per- 
haps to avoid him idling at home, sent him soon to sea, and as mariner he 
spent his youth roaming the waters, reaching northern Norway ten years 
before the story opens. He is now a young man. . . . But while his 
ship paused then for some days at a seaside resort at the mouth of the 
fjords, the Captain was mysteriously found stabbed. In the same even- 
ing the daughter of the keeper of the lighthouse nearby is seduced by a 
stranger ® and forced into a symbolic marriage ere he silently steals away. 
The mysterious individual responsible for both is a red-haired, red-bearded 
youthful sea-farer—the second mate—who proves to be Friman. He 
roams, a fugitive from justice, over the seas, visiting Russia, Australia 
and Africa, but returning with the years? to unite with his bride, eventu- 
ally coming to rest at Halifax, America. Here he is picked up three 
years before the story opens by a ship again going to Norway and in need 


*“ Just at day-break I was to go out to him . to the headland 
And you did all this? Yes, it seemed to me as if it must be so; but thank 
God! he went away . . . I soon came to my senses again . . .” The 
child (at length born) had “the strange man’s eyes . . . now you under- 
stand why .. . I dared not live with you as your wife.” 

*“ You had so often seen him bodily before you . he always appeared 


to you exactly as he was when you parted there.” 
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of a second mate to replace one sick or wounded. When first by chance 
he learns aboard this, of the faithlessness (as he deems it) of the maiden 
he united with, the extraordinary mental anguish, emotion and shock 
aroused, suffice to project his image back to her as if by telepathy; and 
a spontaneous hallucination appears to the erring mother and her baby, 
for he appears as a chalk-white ghost just as she is delivered of their 
child. Now, about the same time, in March, the great ship becomes a 
wreck, and he, jumping into the sea, again experiences a violent shock, 
which suffices to influence the wife he is thinking of. Once again he 
appears, dripping wet as if from the waves, before the faithless girl. 
When at length he is rescued in the open boat he, all unwitting of these 
incidents, resolves to revenge her in life; so at the first opportunity he 
joins another ship as passenger, coming back home just as the story opens 
(Act I; the first day). Then confronting the woman on the third day 
and for the last time on the morrow, a figure of love rather than revenge, 
and anxious to win her, he finds himself face to face with a will stronger 
than his own; he finds himself weighed against an older man, her schem- 
ing husband, whom he is prepared to murder, if only to be united with 
her himself, and to bear her his bride across the open sea. But he is 
stopped by the voice of a free will, the girl herself rejecting his advances. 
He kills himself honorably,’ is overtided by the waves from which he 
came, and which he has come to love so well; and only the old hallucina- 
tion materialized into marble stands to tell the future the Vengeance he 
had sought.” 


The Play as a Parable of Life 


We have considered the man within the poet, let us see the poet 
in the man. . . . Ibsen never forgets he is a poet, and is ever 
ready to enhance with mystic reflection or transmute into poetic 
philosophy, the incidents and happenings of his theme. However 
deep his psychology, complex his story and intense his dramatic 


°“T don’t mean I’ve experienced (self-projection) in the flesh.” 

* Assumption based on “We were wrecked in March” . . . “In that 

month she had a rather severe attack . . . three years ago .. . but the 
condition she happened to be in at the time.” (This emphasizes the synchroni- 
zation of pregnancy.) “In this mad state three whole years,” says Wangel, 
and almost immediately Ellida harps back (p. 207) to “the child’s eyes” as 
if he too were born three years (and not two and one-half) years before. 
The sculptor’s group would more satisfactorily have been of three figures; 
with the young wife “in strange unrest” just after delivery; whilst her faith- 
lessness would herein be better emphasized to the world. (And see symbol 
of shipwreck, p. 382). Perhaps Wangel’s statement, “we had a little boy two 
and a half years ago,” implies he was living to that date, and being aet. 
three years at death, puts the childbirth to three years ago.” 

“This (revolver) is for myself; I will die a free man.” 
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presentation, there is always to be found this delicate interplay of 
poetic feeling, and this interweave of fancy and allegory; and so, 
one complete aspect of the play is the enunciation of his life philos- 
ophy, at once so deep, so penetrating and so true. 

“Once during the Day that is our sexual life, and again and again 
during the bright Summer that is eternity, roll up the restless waves of the 
sea at their high tide to the sea-girt home that marks the World, our 
cradle and our mother. To her they portend the approach of her only 
Son (the rising generation) bearing his little ship erect on its surface. 
It seeks entry to the channel of her fjord, entry between the two islands 
that hide all view beyond, to stay there a brief while with midnight; and 
when the tide is low, to roll back again from her mountain shores, bearing 
his sea-craft homewards that returns to its element once more. 
With the same joyous rush of the incoming tide come active little fishes 
to meet with the sleepy fry in the quiet waters of the fjord beyond; and 
it bears also (for the image is manifold) a male ‘ sea-monster’ from the 
depths, up to the love-weary ‘mermaid’ languishing amid the rocks of 
her channel, who represents the Mother of the waters. At last, out of the 
misty background of this scene—the maternal ocean—two little ships are 
cast adrift from off the sudden wreckage of a once-great ship; each is 
a reflection of the other and is borne to her on life’s returning tide. It is 
the image of a blue-eyed, new-born child. 

‘“* Meanwhile all through the live-long summer's day, beneath the fond 
embraces of the sky, and the lowering storm cloud above her, the island- 
mother lies, united as it were to her father and her aerial mate. Fondly 
would the pitiless sea with its swifty current, and wild waves enfolding 
the child of its depths, rise to beat against the horizon, as if to rout him 
and unman him forever, him who is the father of the midnight sun and 
sky. . . . But, says the poet, it is the unchanging law of Nature that 
sky and earth alone must embrace; and the ravishing waves of the Sea, 
repulsed from her shore, must turn again, turn again home (‘as a wave of 
the sea turned back by song’). 

“From this day onward the brave and daring little ship upon a storm- 
ing sea shall never return more; for, says the voice of Authority, ‘ hence- 
forth the little channel shall be ice-bound, frigid to- its advances and all 
ways barred to ought but the impending Clouds.’ Then shall the world- 
mother rejuvenated be a Lady (delivered) from the sea and ‘ acclimatized ’ 
with the children of men successfully to the dry; living to be fertilized 
alone by the showers and the ‘salt-fresh air’ of the sky-father 


above. 
The Background of Poetic Symbolism 


This poetic shadow-play silhouettes in detail the life drama of the 
characters of the story and the solution of their (domestic) problem, 
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as will be made plainer when we discuss this later (p. 387). But a 
few words may here be necessary to justify some of the above 
assumptions. Probably, however, those familiar psychologically with 
poetic diction and symbol, will readily appreciate their significance 
and interpretation here. Although, as we have said, Ibsen ever uses 
the mundane incidents of his plays as elements in a bigger parable, he 
is not always at pains to explain the double significance; he leaves 
it to the imagination. Some, however, of these symbols (e.g., of 
Summer-time) are characteristic enough. Summer-time is To-day, 
this world; for the winter darkness, the Unknown to come is To- 
morrow, the next. “ We have been the joyous children of summer 
for weeks and months.” We “ take life easily . . . with a great 
quiet unconscious joy at the long pleasant summer days” . . . “All 
your life work lies here’ he says, “let us try to live through this day 
wisely,” etc., etc., while the hint in the original sketch-draft lends 
support when it suggests 


“throughout the short summer (of the play’s chronology) there was to 
be a long winter impending and this was to be typifying Life. . . . A 
bright summer day with the great darkness behind it . . . that is all.” 


In other words the play is enacted (as Swinburne sings) “on the 
sands of life, in the straits of time” . . . Ibsen elsewhere sug- 
gests the awakening of the sexual life is like a glad sunny day in 
Spring”; and fulfilling the “ call of the soul ” is to “ live amid God’s 
springtime.” That this day to be spent wisely is at once everlasting, 
and the infinite Day of the world beyond, is hinted at in “I will 


never go with you, never in ail eternity” . . . “ Then all is at an 
end for ever” . . . “ Never, never come back again”; and 


implies that the scene on the shore is both of this world and Eden 
beyond. The scene is Life on the shore of this world, when we recall 


“The loves of hours of the life of man, 
They are swift and sure, being born of the sea,” 


“e 


and it is Eden when we view it as “the terminus of the busy world 
on its way north to the midnight sun ’’; we shall dwell on this latter 
aspect too later on. But we may stress that here more than anywhere 
else Ibsen is heard saying what once he wrote “I try to paint human 
beings, human emotions and human fate’’; even though he must 
needs set it against a background of some of the conditions 
“of society as it exists today.” 

The rising generation typified in the maritime stranger is a 
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child, a child of the open sea, “ as if both the sea-beasts and sea-birds 
were one with him.”’ He represents all the youngish element in the 
play, characters whose mirror-images reflect him, and who together 
fuse as we shall show into a composite incoming figure—of Youth 
and the only Son. His little ship “ comes from between the islands. 
You can't see anything of her, and then she’s alongside you”; it 
progresses a short way up the channel and pauses until the journey 
is done; and he “ who has come home from the sea” (“when that 
which drew from out the boundless deep’’) . . . “returns to it 
again.” It is, further, this desperate advance of the unwelcome tide 
and its “ sea-beast ” (“all the strength of the sea concentrated in this 
one thing’’), to storm the heart of the mermaid, maid and mother, 
and lady from the sea, that is the whirl-center of this turbulent play. 


“ The sea beasts . . . were one with jim” for “the man is like 
the sea,” even as “ Ellida belongs to the sea-folks . . . as if they 
themselves lived the life of the sea” . . . Remember too the words 
of Ellida, herself the mermaid (“here by the rocks . . . a mer- 
maid les . . . half-dead”’); “ we spoke of the dolphins 
who lie out there on the rocks in the mid-day sun . . . I almost 


think J belong to them all too.” While she is sea-maid (mermaid) 
she is no less sea-mother, mother of that mysterious child whose eyes 
changed with the sea” . . . “when the fjord lay bathed in sun- 
shine so were his.” Only when he is dead and submerged in ocean 
and the storm has done its worst, is*there peace to the island maid. 

It is rather a beautiful and imaginative symbolism that sees the 
birth-agony as the ship-wreck of a woman’s life; and the delivery of 
a man-child on the maternal waters, as of a life-boat floated on to 
the wild seas of Reality. For in this way is to be understood the 
deliverance of the two strangers from the wreck of the brig in the 
rough weather of the Equinox; and its intentional synchronization 
with Ellida’s childbirth at midnight. Indeed the child when grown to 
manhood reflects with some bitterness on this . . . “ You are 
nothing but a shipwreck in my life that I have tided over.” 

The ship though inanimate is no less the child (for the lifeboats 
typify the two sea-youths of the play), just as Ellida herself “ was 
named after an old ship” whose own life “ lost its bearings” in mar- 
rying the doctor (“a small sailing ship, I’m sure that was father’). 
All this extensive use of the metaphorical tongue is to be expected in 
a sea-play like the one under discussion, which borrows most of its 
metaphors from the ocean-depths and “those that would seek for 
pearls must dive below.”” Thus from a shoal of others we say select 





—— 
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“. . . seen into the heart of it, its utmost depths”; . . . “when 
you go down to bed-rock it was born in her”; something “ impossible to 
fathom”; “only keep calm”; “the terror, I must plunge into it”; “I 
live in something from which they are wholly shut out” (“they live the 
life of the sea’’); “harboring such thoughts”; . . . “there is the 
ebb and flow, too, both in their thoughts and feelings.” 


Realizing then this interchange of symbol and character, man and 
metaphor, we can appreciate the wider poetic significance of the 
Child; it is the ripple of the fjord grown into a mighty wave (equi- 
noctial storm) that returns in hatred of its Father ; and ready to make 
“advances ”’ to the mermaid and the shore, will ravish her himself. 
But the superdominant storm-cloud intervenes; his daughter needs 
no “second mate,” and the sky or the “driving cloud o’er fjord” 
enfolds her to himself; it presses her warmly “ suffocatingly ”’ 

“the heavens above you are not spacious enough for you,” who with 
ever her peculiar relation to the sea lies there quiet and unruffled, 
“the fjord lay bathed in sunshine ’’; ana she “lies there so bright 
and blue.’ All of which emphasizes how poetic speech scarcely 
hesitates thus to identify the human with the world of Nature, 


cy. “ . . were you once sealed mine 
I had grown pure as the dawn and the dew. 
You had grown strong as the sun or the sea.” 


On the many poetically-toned passages and phrases that lend such 
mystery and delicacy and beauty to the unfolding of the story, we 
cannot here dwell—only the one symbol of the Sea (p. 406) can pos- 
sibly be reviewed. Scarce a page but is punctuated with its imag- 
inative impress; and it is well to recall that the original had been 
planned with even greater exuberance till the severe pruning hand 
of the dramatist robbed us of the surfeit of its wealth. The above 
reconstruction of the poetic phantasy we shall later put under contri- 
bution in our discussion of the Sacred drama that it spiritually 
prefaces (p. 397) for it is scarcely necessary to point out that the 
crude sexual symbolism we have unfolded is not to be taken at its 
surface value alone. 


The Sociological Implications of the Drama 
Quite another aspect of the “ Lady from the Sea” is discernible 
with the eyes of the rationalist and the mind of the materialist, both 
of which in many ways Ibsen consciously and conscientiously was, 
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and that is its social lesson. It might be said of him that he absorbed 
the soul of poetry in others only to transmute it to didactic sociology 
of his own. But the drama had greater significance for him than 
this; he never envisaged the stage as an airing ground for social 
grievances; rather did he work on the evils and sociological lessons 
of life as he found it, and transmute them with phantasies of some- 
thing better into poetry and dreamings of his own. Like every genius 
he was unaware of the deeper significance of much that he wrote, 
and often expressed surprise and anger at the mildest attempt at 
dissection. “They have discovered much more,’ he wrote of the 
critics of Peer Gynt—“ much more of satire than was intended by me. 
Why can’t they read the book as a poem for as such I wrote it 
Thus, while still on the manifest plane we may reflect on, what is to 
us the rationalization of the theme; 1.c., the play in its social setting, 
and the moral significance Ibsen would have attached to it. Neglect- 
ing the poetic artifices called into play for purposes of its dramatic 
presentation, this might run somewhat as follows: 


“ This is for deep thinkers. Ellida, a young woman of our times, has 
proved a victim of circumstances. She lives in an impoverished environ- 
ment languishing for the real home-life she needs; but already betrayed 
by a plausible nonentity unknown to her she, wholly against her wish, is 
hurried into a respectable marriage with a middle-aged poor widower !4 
with a growing family who uses her as an ornament and household 
drudge, making life tolerable by the promise of cash and some of life’s 
necessities. You meet the type every day. She had little part or place 
in the real life of his house. All the time she longs for a real chance in 
the world, and to start affairs over again by marriage with one she thinks 
she loves, regardless of trivial religious formalities, neglectful of the 
sanctity of the first marriage, ‘whose vows bind no man or woman,’ and 
dispensing with the pettyfogging legal divorce proceedings. Give each 
woman a life after her own heart. It thus ‘ raises the curtain upon society 
at its psychological moments,’ and succeeds in showing us for example 
how intolerably burdensome and destructive are the injuries, immediate 
and remote, of its ‘correct’ marriages and like conventions, and pro- 
pounds the ideal of a new marriage in the world based on a deep subjec- 
tive feeling of love and upon a life-work of the two partners in common. 
Only then can these two cleave together throughout life, and see the 


““ You mustn’t reckon upon any help from (Wangel). He explained his 
circumstances to me.” He had been on “the look out for . . . anew mother 
for the children,” and was prepared to let her “ share the little I could call my 
own.” He kept no servants apparently. 
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greatest happiness in the birth of the next generation, in which both have 
their full share, for which both are henceforth responsible, and love, in 
truth, is all in all.” 


Arguing on this basis, we must assume that the sudden volte face 
in the last act is a concession to popular prejudice, seeing that after 
all, Ibsen’s “‘ emancipated ’”’ modern woman proves so barren of desire 
when the “ freedom” she blindly clamors for is suddenly and wholly 
hers. Of course the above rationalization makes no attempt to 
explain why Ellida longs for Home—why of necessity her marriage 
is so disastrous. But involved in this is the author’s further pet 
problem (or pose) the influence of Heredity in the physical and 
mental make-up of the offspring for weal or woe, the taint that 
darkens life. Hers is the innate weakness or tendency to moral and 
mental breakdown, which he would say, accounts for her long soul- 
sickness and the ever-impending brain-storm o’er the placid waters 
of her life, which at length breaks its confines. (The author’s 
ingenious presentation of the emergence of lunacy will be dealt with 
immediately, but for its background and causation we must go to the 
poet’s and not the patient’s mind.) 

Such importance has been attached to Ibsen’s whole movement 
towards social reform, and betterment of the drama as understood 
from (and indeed precipitated by) a surface reading of his plays, 
that a few words more in regard to accepted interpretations at this 
level of the “ Lady from the Sea”’ may not be out of place, exempli- 
fying as they do a blindness to all but the manifest content, and giving 
us opportunity to analyze the ultimate and deeper significance of the 
movement itself. Firstly in reconstructing the above “lesson,” to 
meet the viewpoint of the average layman or materialist, we have 
admittedly put under contribution the thought and language of such 
keen devotees of the cult as W. Archer and Holbrook Jackson, as 
exemplifying the calm, well-meaning and sympathetic critic who, like 
Jules de Gaultier has unfortunately little psychological insight. Even 
the shrewd mind of Gosse begins to waver, when it is confronted with 
the larger and deeper issues of the drama. He admits its deeper 
implications but prefers to dwell on the phantasy and poetry of the 
bare surface. 

“It is an obsession,” he innocently remarks of another play of 
Ibsen’s, “ to see in it nought but the awful interest of the universal 
problem with which it deals. . . . No, he is a poet, of phantastic 
wit and often reckless imagination.” It is this attitude of belittling 
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the all-essential (as far as the unconscious mind is concerned) which 
the author consciously adopts as e.g. when he says, “I tried to paint 
human beings, human emotions and human fate against a background 
of some of the conditions and laws of society as it exists to-day.” 
More of the sophist’s viewpoint comes out in the interpretation of 
the play at the hands of Jules de Gaultier, who offers an interesting 
and arresting contribution. 


He feels, our poet is out to reconcile for the social world, the theories 
of Cuvier and Lamarck in the biological. He says that all trouble, 
weariness and waste in the moral existence around us, comes from the 
neglect of these principles; and true health,—that is, social and indi- 
vidual,—is impossible without the harmonious application of both. In 
other words, it is to be considered as a social discussion on the physio- 
logical level, and Ellida’s decision shows that these laws must apply in 
repeating the procreation and evolution of the species; and shows how 
great the limitation of the power of change produced by heredity. 


Farquharson Sharp sees in it Ibsen’s “ haunting principle ’’ that 
our motives and acts are impulsive— 


the spontaneous outcome of our individual will; and its theme is “ 

the psychological development of an idle woman with nothing in par- 

ticular to occupy her life. She frets at the restrictions of wifely duty 

upon which her husband would insist . . . when he removes (them) 
the woman’s mental attitude . . . alters. She now finds no 

attraction in forbidden fruit and a strong attraction in her obvious duty.” 

The rest of the play is only “ embroideries round this theme.” 


Whether we subscribe to one of these views or not, one fact 
stands out from the social approach to the understanding of this play, 
namely, that it symbolizes the dawning of that conscious struggle 
against the appalling tyranny and sense of helplessness wrought by 
the fiat of Convention and the net of destiny—that entraps mankind 
and seeks to snare him at every turn. “ Why cannot we be free, 
house-fry of an old carp-pond that we are?” It was out of this 
feeling for expression of righteous indignition (against what are after 
all the inhibitory “ protective mechanisms ” of society, and against 
the tiresome stagnation of provincialism, that he so heartily despised), 
that drew forth from Ibsen that storm of derision and cynical parody 
against its further unpardonable sin Romanticism, that for his day 
and his world, dominated with its artificiality the whole stage and 
life. Perhaps there were reasons for this too, and only when we have 
delved deeper can we return with profit to its significance. 
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Through the Eyes of the Heroine: Insane Touches 


Few dramatists before the rise of the modern school of realists 
in Europe, have more surely or more delicately delineated for the 
stage the incipience of mental affliction; observed them more sym- 
pathetically, or given us such valuable clinical material for a tentative 
diagnosis, as has Ibsen in this particular play. He is not concerned so 
much with the eerie mysterious or the supernatural; but prefers to 
dwell first, on the proofs for, and the estimate of, our heroine’s 
insanity, and to follow this by the emergence of her insane delusions 
and her fantastic hallucinations, which for the purposes of the drama, 
must materialize before our eyes. Needless to say the hallucinations 
are (visually) the English ship, and her strange passenger, and 
(auditorily) the voice of this mysterious personality and the “ call” 
of the music on the shore, that is all along the accompaniment of his 
speech, punctuated by the luring, resonating bell for departure. He 
has spared no pains to assure us of this morbid trait, this soul-sick- 
ness ; even though her “ peculiar relation to the sea” blends her with 
the tide, and this sea-sickness of the “ poor sick child” is mirrored 
in “the lifelessness and sickness of the sea.” We shall briefly recall 
a few passages that emphasize its presence. . . . It is an obsession 
for her to be ever bathing in the water, from ten years ago till now, 
“bathing every blessed day no matter what the weather”; for some- 
converts ” symptomatically into the 
‘ suffocating heat of day” and all is 


” 


“ 


thing oppresses her which she 
“ stifling air of the town,” the 
so close.” . . . “ Nothing is open enough for you.” It is “ this 
‘ incompre- 


‘ 


“é 


‘ 


irresistible home-sickness for the sea” that holds such 
hensible power over the mind.” That is why there is developed her 
morbid state of thought, and he who 
“gives her medicine . . . to make happy faces in the home” 
realizes ‘“‘ this is no ordinary illness’; for “ you are more ill than you 
yourself know ”; but is powerless to find ought to help “ regain your 
health and peace of mind.” 


she is so odd at times”: 


Lad 


The Insane Phantasy 
What is the real content of this insane phantasy, what in detail 
is the hallucination she holds? The story from this aspect may run 
somewhat as follows; each step of whose reconstruction is to be 
found supported in the play: 


“Under the strong influence of an insane heredity, and passionately 
devoted to a kindly, widower father, an extremely nervous, erratic, unso- 
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ciable and (apparently) insane girl marries a man far older than herself 
to put an end to a dull life of monotony, and to cover a moral lapse com- 
mitted probably only in the delusions of her mind, some little time before 
When married to him, sexual frigidity almost immediately results and, 
after the possible consummation of the marriage, she will not permit her 
husband to approach her. About this time her old nervousness and terror 
reasserts itself, she has nightmares, groundless fears, obsessions, amnesias 
and a feeling of impending danger, a ‘weight on her mind.’ She is in 
consequence most happy when alone in the arbor, when locked up by 
herself, when bathing in (or better) living, in the water. She has partial 
insight into her morbid condition; but the self-created figure of a mysteri- 
ous Stranger proves in its hallucinatory vividness too real to her. When 
at length the child is born, she fancies during a period of stress that the 
‘maternal impression’ of the selfsame image conceived three months 
and subsequently before birth, may have influenced the unborn child, 
who is thought to have the stranger’s eyes. She has no interest in her 
other (step) children. But a terrible shock awaits her and overwhelms 
her, for when scarcely five months old their only child dies; and her 
mentality entirely breaks down from then. She is odd at times; she is 
never the same again. (It is these realistic touches which make one 
think the author is describing characters well known to him, and incidents 
true to life.) For now she keeps entirely to the sea, the dry-land is too 
confined, the air too stifling, the fjord too hemmed in, too stagnant; sick, 
she sighs for the open sea. Herself she imagines a Mermaid, one with 
the sea, and her lover a sea-monster from under the sea, who has an 
alluring power over her mind; a spirit at once of attraction and repulsion, 
which ebbs and flows with the tide. Her husband at these junctures she 
cannot remember,!? and sexually for her he does not exist. At length 
her morbid mind, acted on by the outside suggestion of an imaginative 
poet of the sea, conjures up the image of her sealed desire, bringing him 
face to face with herself. Long she argues and wrestles with this phan- 
tom of imagination, egged on and suggested-to further by her real hus- 
band (a good psychologist), who sees in this mode of ‘catharsis’ some 
reaction for her pent-up thoughts. He points out, how the figure is but a 
Wish-fulfillment projected from the mind of one who could not face 
reality; let her fuse the other figure in him, ultimately forget it, and then 
in creating another child, his and her’s, regain her former happiness and 
in truth a new life. This partial revelation and elucidation of the facts 
seems successful, although little she (or the author) knows what has 
and will prevent her all-absorption in her husband. But the two are once 
more betrothed, united together, and our Ellida of sorrows reoriented to 
her world.” 


2“ Thank God that I see you again,” “when he is not by me I often can’t 
remember how he looks . . . as if I had quite lost him.” 
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We cannot but pay tribute to the psychological acumen of the 
author, in all this, for his sketch-representation of the emergence of 
the neurosis, the more detailed painting of its realization, and the 
method of cure he advocates. Although fortunately unaware of the 
academic terminology, as a poet he diagnoses decisively and correctly, 
and analyzes with amazing surety. Much of the modern viewpoint 
and teaching in psychology has, of course, been realized for cen- 
turies, but it is characteristic of Ibsen’s genius that as early as 1887 
he should formulate his conclusions, and place it on record that hal- 
lucination and delusion are seemingly the projection of the wish- 
figures of the Unconscious; and that race memories of the collective 
Unconscious can thrust their arch-typal images into the dreams of 
to-day (e.g., sea dreams and flying dreams being perhaps memories 
of an earlier stage in our evolution (vide Draft I); the final fore- 
shadowing of modern psychology being, of course, in his expression 
of sublimated Libido as the new “ Life-force”’ and the dawning of 
the World-will. 


Stage Craft and the Interpretation of the Heroine’s Insanity 


To us the problem of the individual character, the Lady from the 
Sea, is somewhat more involved. She who is so very true to life, is 
weighed down with a grave sickness of heart, that we are certain the 
novelty and bewilderment of the climacteric moment could not so 
miraculously have dispelled. The whole course of this turbulent, 
silently seething drama may be said to whirl around Ellida, and 
involved in her peculiar medium are all the small fry of the play. 
In other words, if Ellida contains aught of the phantasy-world and 
of the life of make-believe from the ocean depths of the Unconscious, 
all the characters radiating round her reflect her unreality. Ellida 
is insane; and the artifice of making her so, beside permitting the 
author to demonstrate his heredity theories, gives him, as dramatist, 
an excuse to express by ghosts of hallucinations what are as real 
figures as any of the characters in his dream-tragedy. From this 
angle of the delightfully all-unreal, we can see the whole cast moving 
in a new light; and once again the dream-world of make-believe 
whose password is AS IF comes furtively to the fore. It is just 
this reassuring touch of the conscious mind which prevents the stark 
reality of each figure being dwelt upon. A few examples of the 
artifice must suffice. 
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“As if the children’s mother were still living— . . . as if she were 
still here amongst us.” 

“looks as if it were some festive day (for the mother ).” 

“it is almost as if they themselves lived the life of the sea.” 

“it seemed . . . as if both sea-birds and sea-beasts were one with 
him.” 

“T had almost forgotten him, and then it was as if he—had suddenly 
come back again.” 

“it was exactly as if I had never broken with him.” 

“and then it is as if I had quite lost him.” 

“I shall be as (if) one dead and gone from you.” 

‘“‘then—you'll be (as if) both yourself your sister, so to say.” 

“She and father look . . . as if they were a betrothed couple.” 


Indeed this element of make-believe seems childishly to shadow 
each character in turn. Remember how Wangel imagined himself a 
Poor father! He hasn’t enough occupation to 
‘ something 


“e 


busy practitioner ( 
fill up his time”), and half imagined his wife still alive (‘ 
immoral in our relationship, . . . as if the children’s mother were 
still living”). At least one person thinks Lyngstrand’s illness an arti- 
fice (“unless it’s simply imaginary’); but on the other hand he 
believes himself to be in the pink of health when his rapid decline at 
last becomes manifest to everyone. (“ He really believes it all and is 
so thoroughly happy about it. And yet nothing will ever come of it. 
He won't live long.””) Indeed the young man imagines himself a 
‘going to be a sculptor. . . . It’s best 


great swell of an artist ( 

nothing would come of his art anyhow”). While in phantasy 
he can easily believe Bolette and Hilda fused together (“and then 
you'll be both yourself and your sister”). He, as the first draft 
tells, is only “a painter with artist’s dreams, happy in his imagtin- 
ings.” Further, what is the mysterious stranger but the phantastic 
sea-monster creation of Ellida’s mind (who returns, “ recalled,” as 
often as she dares to think of him)? And did she not feel herself 
to be a mermaid, half wedded to the sea? Finally Arnholm (in the 
original) believed himself a great dramatist, and “he and his family 
live in the illusion that his play will one day be published but he does 
nothing to make it a reality.”” Even in our play, he “ works himself 
into the belief ” that Bolette was in love with him. 

It is this extensive side-play of “seeming” and “ belief,” flight 
into phantasy as apart from flight of inspiration and imagination, 
that lends such melancholy poignancy to the play, and the ceaseless 
reiteration of the “will to” and the “wish to” become the saddest 
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words discerned, for they form the open sesame only to the “ dark 
sea,” and to the resounding caves on the shore of the Unconscious.* 

“All that seemed . . . may now become a Reality, if only you 
wish it.” 

As we have said, all these seemings, willings, wishings, ifs and 
desires tell of the phantasy-content of the play and of its dream-like 
character; the great Unconscious desire spread as “ black noiseless 
wings ” hovering over Ellida’s mind. This metaphor itself is typical 
of the thought; it is almost the sole remaining fragment of the larger 
poetic theme Ibsen intended to dwell upon. It was to include “ the 
common longing for wings,” and to speak of “ floating islands,” and 
men floating through space “ for one can and does fly in the dream ”’; 
for much of the above he had hoped (in the original draft) “to relate 
as a strange dream.” With this idea Ellida was both Mermaid lan- 
guishing on the dry land and sea-bird caged in to earth (“All ways 
barred—Yes!”). . . . At least the dream touches remain. 


Implications of This Insanity 


Coming back to our study of Ellida, it is obvious to the practised 
eye, that the presence of her sexual frigidity is attributable to a 
strong degree of family fixation. (“ Why is it you never lived with 
meas my wife? . . . Because of the horror that came from this 
strange man.”)*'* It is also obvious that the dominance of the theme 
of her home-sickness and morbid desire to get “back into her 
element,” is in part the expression of this fixation; whilst the emer- 
gence of the anxiety-neurosis along with obsessional acts, both so 
well portrayed, is the evident result of its long-standing suppression. 
However great is the stress laid on this irresistible longing for the 
Home, it is significant that it is the expression of two unconscious 
desires, neither of which is for the Father. These are the desire to 
be born again from the waters whence she came (someone to re- 
create her) ; and the desire for a union with the image of her son, if 
only to recreate herself; “the chance of living my life over again.” 


For peculiar to this author the paternal fixation is not stressed and the 
wish-figure of the daughter’s desires is that of the youthful son, (even 


‘ 


A truth brought home in a happy thought of Holbrook Jackson; “ our 
wants complete the circle of the Conscious and sub-conscious.” 

*Tt is the “something which avenges itself; for there is nothing to bind 
me, to strengthen me or help me, nothing to draw me toward that which 
should be thce strongest possession of us both (i.e., the child) . . . My own 


true life (has) lost its bearings.” 
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though it is just possible that he is but a cover-image for the father). 
There is a reason for this attitude which will be discussed freely later 
(pp. 396, 404). She hungers for the image of her child; and it is obvious 
that the mysterious young Stranger (in reality the composite Ballested- 
Lyngstrand-Johnson-Baby figure) is this wish fulfillment, and the 
expression of her suppressed libido, which at once haunts her and sexually 
satisfies her. (The all “that terrifies” while it “tempts and lures into 
the Unknown.”) She longs to be born again; it is not so much, as the 
poet thinks, the expression of a desire for a free life, as the desire for a 
new life, rebirth; but terrified with the prospect of union with the father 
she vacillates between her father and her son. Only the voice of a 
stronger will (the author’s) decides for the former and his luring “ call.”’ 
It is then that Ibsen’s own solution of the problem of immortality (see 
better, p. 395) expresses itself; congress with the son is sinful and 
forbidden, it is a daughter’s union with her father’s image, in the older 
man, that alone can secure her birth anew. We need only add that this 
in reality should be reversed as it is the expression of a desire projected 
cutwards, “man may be born again through his daughter and not by 
incest with the mother” . . 


But some justification of all this from the play may rightly be 
required of us before we proceed to discuss its bearings. 


The Motif of the Call 

We may state first of all that the claims of these two rivals for 
Ellida’s hand (her father and her son) are symbolized in the play as 
the two Calls; one the soft appealing voice of music, the wind-band, 
the French horn, the attracting bell (twice repeated), and reinforced 
by the soft hypnotizing voice of the child that seeks to call her away, 
lure her away into the infinite Unknown, to draw her back from Con- 
sciousness into Phantasy and the blackness of another world (“the 


% Without confusing the issues arising from this degree of familial fixation, 
we should again like to forestall the argument somewhat by pointing out here, 
that where manifestly in the play we have three conflicting impulses—the 
mother drawn to her child; the father to his daughter—the daughter to her 
father (the last but a projection of the former wish), the latent content of the 
fixation is somewhat different. It is of a mother drawn to the father-image 
buried in the son; and the father to his mother-image buried im the daughter; 
ultimately these mean but one thing—the love of the aging father for the 
ever youthful picture of his mother, i.e, “a young beautiful sorrowing 


widow” .. . cf.“. . . O perfect lover 
Thou art strong for death and fruitful of birth 
The great sweet mother . . . a mother-maid.” 


It is the image of his Solveg for the last time; the maid who is mother and wife. 
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dark sea”). The other, a stern, loud, imperious harsh directing voice 
of unreason, that by force endeavors to keep her back in the world of 
light, the light of Consciousness ; back on the dry land, back in mind. 
It is the voice of the older man that needs her for himself. Both are 
clamoring for her hand; the desire that wells up within her is indeed 
to the soft musical appeal of the dreamer, that surely enough the 
father overcomes in “ binding her” to himself. There are two calls, 
two wills in antagonism (“I see there is something here stronger 
than my will”) and “in freedom” she is left to choose. The one 
call in the music of the Bells is the “ Unknown, the boundless, the 
unutterable”’ that attracts and tempts and lures the soul away; as its 
“longings and desires . . . rush out and press into the Unknown 
that you have kept from me.” Note “ that you have kept from me.” 
(E): “ You have the power—to do it’ also (W): “I have no right 
(to release you).”’ All this is the call of the conscious mind that seeks 
to keep her back in the world of reality, preserve her for himself 
(realizing as he does that “this wild craving for the Infinite” can 
only draw her into deeper introversion (“slipping from me”) into 
the Unconscious; or in other words it “will drive your soul into 
darkness of night at last.” It is the satisfying and unique solution of 
our poet that the father’s reality-call wins the day; and, “J could 
have gone out into it . . . could have chosen it” she feels, but jus 
will is superdominant and succeeds. 


Fixation and the Imminent Imago 


The presence of Ellida’s schizoid dissociation (as “ projected ”’ 
in the calls) and as a result of infantile Fixation is evidenced in 
the constant harping back to the Home and all that this implies. 
With the sincerest of intentions, she strives to live with and love her 
husband; but there is ever a something of which she is unaware, 
drawing her away, making her recede and less easy to be won back, 
and which so unreasonably dominates her mind and desires. “/ 


would win you back . . . no, no, you can't do that, that is the ter- 
rible part of it . . . heartbreaking to think of.” She thinks she 


loves him whole-heartedly (“I care for no one but you’’) until it is 
brought home to her (A) “ You do not really love him. 
(E) “I have learnt to love him with all my heart, and that is why it 
is so terrible, so inexplicable, so absolutely inconceivable.” What it 
is that draws her away she cannot realize. “ What has come to me? 
Oh, I believe nothing on earth will ever make it clear,” or why it is 
the Will of home authority “hovers over me like black noiseless 
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wings "; and when, and only when she can free herself entirely, will 


it have “no shadow of power.” For the complex centering round 
the home (“only to live in surroundings more home-like’’) holds 
“this incomprehensible power over the mind.’ Stress is repeatedly 
laid on this helplessness of the characters in the clutch of fate, in 
reality in their serfdom to the Unconscious. “If I hold so stead- 
fastly to you it is because I cannot do otherwise.” Equally helpless 
is Ellida throughout, with the voice of that stern Will in her ears that 
ever repeats, ““ She is mine and mine she shall remain, and she shall 
follow me (to the depths of iner birth) if I should come home to fetch 
her.” It is ever present, the more vividly when ruthlessly repressed, 
as “one dead come home from the sea,’ and . . . “like a dead 
fish’s eye . . . it seems to glare at me.” The whole is summed 
in that plaint 


Home shall comfort me, 
My thoughts are as dead things wrecked . . . inthe sea 
And still through the sound . . . they gleam in a dream 
(With) strange swift eyes where the soul sits free.” 


She knows in her Unconscious (“ your innermost heart”) that 
that image once brushed aside (repressed) “is not past; it never will 
be, never in all our life”; and coming from the selfsame source, in 
the depths of will, it may not be denied ; “ all the longings and desires 


of my soul, these you cannot bind.” She somehow realizes con- 
sciously she is bound, “fixated” on another. (“ Your thoughts went 
elsewhere” . . .) She realizes it in so far as the attraction 


overflows into the conscious mind (“the Terror is the attraction in 
your mind ’”’); but her mind is already split up, seeing she needs 
urge to fight against it (“ Yes if I wished to fight against it’’), 
and ultimately breaking down she sobs, “yes . . . save me from 
myself ’’ (save me from the thraldom of my Unconscious). She 
ever cries for something to attract her away from this fascination, 
to bind her to resist these backslidings, until “to attract and bind 
me”’ is her undying refrain; half knowing as she does, how she is 
torn between two conflicting sexual desires, for father and son. 
Applying the Scriptural wisdom to herself, “ Therefore shall a 
woman leave her father, and cleave unto her husband,” or leave the 
House whose impress she preserves, this she cannot do. And reply- 
ing in the same biblical tone says, ““ He whom I forsook is coming 
he to whom I should have cleaved even as he has cleaved to 
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me.’ She longs in truth for the imago of the forbidden'® son back 
from the depths of his ocean home. For it is certain she dreams of 
him and not of the father, 


“ But now you are twain, you are driven apart 
Flesh of his flesh, but heart of my heart.” 


although her mirror-image (Bolette) makes it abundantly 
clear that hers is a paternal fixation.’7 If we may venture a reason 
for this, it would seem that Bolette and the Lady from the Sea are 
one and the same, and represent the elements of Ellida’s split person- 
ality, doubly “ fixated ” and torn by two rival longings for father and 
son; both struggling for solution (“All ways barred! yes”). The 
one is forbidden, the other condoned; the one denied, the other ulti- 
mately gratified, representing as they do in this case, the desires 
and viewpoint of the author and not the character. For that, as we 
have said, sums up /is solution of the play’s deepest question, the 
riddle of immortality; whose motive is nowhere better mirrored 
than in a chance remark of Arnholm and Wangel, in unprojected 
undisguised a form. And this is simply the realization of a longing, 
the longing of the father for his child; (W) “ You are the terror 
to me; you both repel and attract’’ none other than the daughter 
imago, “ Your image as I bear it within myself.” 

That all this was consciously realized as incestuous attachment 
is obvious from the adjectives used to describe it, and the hesitancy 
of action on the part of the characters concerned; well sufficing to 
explain the psychic frigidity of the heroine. We will refrain at 
present from any quotations in support of the father-to-daughter 
relationship, as also the daughter’s terrified longing for the father 
(but see pp. 396, 399), merely emphasizing that of mother to son. 
Ellida says “I feel I must plunge into the terrible that which forbids 
(repulsion) and attracts (desire).”’ But note the blood relationship 
to the youth “to him I think I belong”; wherefore she cannot 
consciously unite with him. “J neither can nor will come; (in lower 


*“ You have no right to choose . . . it is necessary your husband should 
take the power of acting from you.” 

™“ When father’s gone I have no one to hold to . . . I dread leaving him 
for father’s sake.” “I am bound to father to some extent . . .” but not 
“any kind of connection” with him. “I don’t think I’ve a right (to get away), 
not to forsake father ” “(T) took mother’s place . . . I’ve to look 
after the housekeeping . . . she’s so incapable of helping him” (and note 
step-mother hatred). 
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tone) / dare not.” And recall her motherly feeling for his safety 
“No, he belongs out there to the open sea. He shall not be impris- 
oned!”’ For is he not the son, the youthful stranger, or the youthful 
Lynstrand-figure from the house of the “mother Jensen’? Is she 
not equally Ais mother when we recall side by side, the Doctor and 
his midwifery-bag and Mother Jensen the midwife?—the phantasy 
being of the two married; in fact we note in the earlier draft MS. 
it was a male midwife.'® 

(At all events this mother-desire for the son in the third generation 
has to be balanced against the incestuous wish of the aging father for the 
daughter [see p. 400]; but the latter is not reciprocated, hence the pro- 
jected complex [hallucination] of hers shows little evidence of the father- 
attraction, her frigidity in the face of the old man’s advances being 
merely his unconscious identification with the son in her mind. Indeed 
the older manuscript has it that she constantly believed herself still 
married to and living with the lad.) 

We have dwelt at some length on these curious familial fixations, 
as they are essential to the understanding of the solution of the 
play. The hint of their incestuous character will be best considered 
in our reflections on the Sacred drama; although we may say in 
passing, that Ibsen even on the manifest plane is unfortunately not 
averse to showing scenes of incest (v. “ Ghosts”) on the stage. But 
to sum up so far, we have observed the poor heroine torn asunder 
and driven to desperation between many haunting and conflicting 
emotions, (1) the unsuccessfully repressed desire for the son, 
(2) the energetically repressed desire for the father and (3) the 
evident persistent advances of the father towards her; from which 
she draws away with the melancholy feeling that there is none in 
life—her conscious existence, she is free to love, or at liberty to 
choose. Her psychological energy is exhausted, and she takes refuge 
in solitude and introversion—“ only to be free from all the hated 
world”; until the reassuring verdict of Act V brings solace to her 
fevered brain. This means that henceforth, unchecked by artificial 


* Again we do not wish to confuse the argument with side issues, but in 
support of this identification of Jensen and Ellida as mother (of the stranger) 
and of their relationship to the character of Wangel, we only wish to quote 
from the earlier draft that this male midwife “shows his emancipation by 
affairs with other men’s wives, his ludicrous attempts at debauchery and talk 
of divorce.” While the Doctor (at first a lawyer) with two young grown-up 
daughters is an “eloquent distinguished man; but his past tarnished by an 
indiscretion and his career thereby cut short.” Again the hint of immorality. 
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sentiment and conventional judgment (the censor’s waving of con- 
scious control), she may be united with that soul that conscious 
and unconscious alike desire; no longer with unconscious misgivings, 
with no provisos or adjustments, no split of the libido, the whole 
flow of the life-energy being concentrated on the ideal being her 
environment has taught her alone to seek and find. . . . Thus, 
the psychological problem in all levels is a profound one, and when 
we recall Ellida’s bad heredity, her nervous fugues long before she 
was married, her shock at the death of her first-born, also her insanity 
of pregnancy and subsequent repeated attacks (brain-storms), it is 
obvious that Ibsen is describing all along and reflecting on a patient 
actually known to him; and whom he portrays in such a skillful 
manner as clearly to show what a masterly psychological insight 
he possessed . . . On the highest level he sees this 

A woman swayed and chained by two rival emotions of filial and 
paternal longing and her married life in consequence unwittingly a 
failure. It is surely enough the wrestling within her mind (and the 
Author’s) of the content of the GEdipus complex against the Electra, 
and for him at least the latter wins the day. 


The Latent Content—In the Guise of a Sacred Drama 


Surely and swiftly as a mighty gulf-stream flowing in the broader 
current of ocean, that never mingles with the open sea; preserving 
its warm individuality even while it courses through the turbulence 
without, may be said to flow in our sea-lyric the peculiar gulf-stream 
of a sacred story. Its course is never lost, ever and again some 
delicate poetic touch reminds us what spiritual current is coursing 
through its midst, what sacred theme is warming the ocean, in its 
ebb and flow. If we try to bring its streaming to the surface and 
analyze its story, we perforce lose much of its intimate and intricate 
nature; but we fancy it is possible thus far to reconstruct this new 
aspect of the tragedy in terms of a Sacred Drama. For man is 
only too ready to rid himself of his conflicts by permitting them 
to be reflected in Heaven by a process of projection: and ultimately 
what is the earthly Drama but “a parable of the conflict between 
man’s will and his environment”? and its problem, as Shaw adds, just 
“his struggles against the obstacles between him and his desires.” 


“ The world-audience comes at the terminus of its life to the foot- 
lights of Paradise and are to be the stern spectators of the Tragedy of the 
family, whose characters make up the cast of the Holy Family of 
Heaven. . . . Thisisthe argument; . . . The Virgin-Mother, Lady 
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Mary, in the first crisis of her life—the mother-ship’s wreckage—has set 
adrift two identical twins, borne on the open sea, Jesus and Judas. The 
composite Youth has become the Archangel (‘the armed archangel whose 
hands raise up All senses mixed in the spirit’s cup’) the immortal man- 
child of the Virgin; and who, tired of being crucified with every age, 
seeks to rejuvenate himself as of old by union with his mother. (‘I and 
no other, close with her, kiss her and mix her with me.’) But One stand- 
ing in his path purposely to bar the way must be got rid of, the Father. 
He is represented as of many parts. He is the Father in Heaven (that 
is, the Holy Ghost, father of the virgin-daughter and no less divine 
husband of the Madonna); the great Teacher of the ways of life, the 
Captain of our destiny, the precious Healer of all mankind, the Pastor 
of the communities of earth, the Beacon on the inaccessible ancient 
mountain, the Pilot and the Guardian of the kindly light of existence, 
the lighthouse of the world; but whatever He be to men?* He must 
be anihilated for the sake of the Son’s salvation; the Stranger, the 
Bridegroom who, says our parable, ‘may come at any moment. The 
Son in truth rises against the Father and kills him. He is marked for 
vengeance ; and becoming a fugitive of justice, roams the sea o’er through- 
out the years, with ever the fear of betrayal at his stern. But there is 
justification for his deeds, and for which he is prepared to die again, in 
his unspoken words ‘no man may commit daughter-incest and live.’ It 
may be death by stabbing, shooting or, mataphorically, being ‘ brushed 
aside’ with ‘cutting jests’”—at the hands of the Stranger. For the 
latter as he grows to manhood, learns that the Keeper of the Light of 
ages has attempted incest with his virgin daughter, and for this He 
must be killed. He is stabbed by him in the dead of night; and the 
Son but a moment after, drawing the woman a space away has forced 
connection with her himself, justifying his action by a symbolic union 
in the waves; a marriage link of the two consigned to the safe keeping 
of his own deep purposes, and the depths of his unfailing memory. For 
this he is branded the Betrayer (red of beard and red haired) and 
slinks away from ‘the View’ of the world, coming and going as a 
‘thief in the night’ into the depths of oblivion and the sea from whence 
he rose. . . . But one day the Father demands the expiation of 
his crime. For this he must be crucified, hanged, thrown headlong in 


the sea. or slink into the darkness, never to rise again. We see him 


“Tt is hardly necessary to point to this Father-figure in the old characters 
of the play; Arnholm the Tutor “of nearly all the young girls of these parts ” ; 
the Captain of the large American ship; the Physician of the Islands 
(Wangel); “the old clergyman” of these parts (Arnholm was pastor in the 
earlier MS); while the keeper of the lighthouse at Skjoldviken (? kindler of 
the beacon that stood on the ancient mountain Pilot's Mount), was Ellida’s 
father. 
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prepared to shoot himself (castrate himself, cf. ‘the sprained foot’) and 
die at the Mother’s feet. 

“ But in the course of time she, who is no heathen but a Christian 
mother, gives birth to the divine son again (the Stranger borne back 
on the tide). Once more the Father attempts to make her sexually his 
own, and once more with endless jealousy kindled against the Godhead, 
the Son grown up to manhood, returns as of old for coitus himself. The 
endless tale of Heaven has repeated itself. 

“The solution of the problem is finally offered in the tense scene of 
the trial in the last act, wherewith the youth and all he stands for is 
banished forever; and the Virgin turns again to unite herself with the 
Father of all. The mother-maid (mermaid) now becomes a Madonna of 
the Rocks who though far from the element she loved (the sea and that 
Son who walked the waves: ‘to live on the sea or in the sea’) still does 
not perish or languish in her barren state. Rather does she, suited 
to the ever-changing climate of earth’s dry-shore, transmute her wilder- 
ness into Paradise, and the sands into a blossoming garden, watered by 
the Father in Heaven,—an angel saved from the all-attracting sea of 
the past, ‘ The Lady from the Sea.’” 


Justification of the Divine Hypothesis 

A few words may again be expected of us in explanation. Psy- 
chologically, the great dramatic moment in the play and no less in 
the above reconstruction of its spiritual Sublimation, is where the 
daughter overcomes the resistances that prevent her union with 
the father-imago; and the artificial barrier against incest is broken 
down. This means her successful breaking away from the narrowed 
ties to her family and her infantile fixation, and the conscious recog- 
nition of her father-ideal in her real world-lover; who for his part 
shows no hesitancy to make her his own, so little does he find himself 
thrall to his own deeper complexes. That both parties to the sexual 
desire (Mary and the Father [now] in Heaven) are aware of 
the true relationship is evident from the contexts of the Play. We 
are assuming that the Fatherhood is recognized in the composite 
figure of Arnholm-Wangel-Lighthouse-Keeper-Captain, etc., and the 
daughter’s-image in the Ellida-Bolette-Hilde-group. 

A few quotations must suffice. She for her part boldly expresses 
her fear when she avers to the old man: “A young girl might love 
her tutor . . . but one doesn’t marry a man who’s been your 
teacher.” . . . “Imagine our relations” . . . “I can't 
imagine standing in any other relation to you.” . . . and after 
his advances, recall her horror “ How could such a thing from you 
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help being unexpected.’ As for marriage “it is utterly 
impossible” and not even “our o/d relations’ can remain now, she 
feels. The old man for his part is more candid, however he shocks 


the girl “IT am so much older and ought to have been as a 
father . . . to you (Ellida).” “ You both repel (forbid) and 
attract. You are the terror to me.’ For “the terrible” is any 


thought of incest, and “ you see something immoral in our relation- 
ship.” The same significance attaches to Arnholm never marrying, 
but waiting the long years true his first love. (“1 wonder if those 
two aren't making eyes at one another.”’) It is “ Your image as | 
bear it within myself” . . . of a loving faithful daughter. 
It is she “ whose future” the father “has l/ittle desire to think of, 
and prefers to put such things from his mind,” for “all three” are 
‘girls who have grown up here for himself’ . . . This was 
the sin for which the Captain was stabbed by Ellida’s son, though 
the reason is spared us; for Ellida could not be told she was the 
cause. It is the “ unutterable,” but all the same “a just and right 
act’”’ on the boy’s part. Further, “ He would not speak out about 
it” adding “it was not fit for me to hear”; but the “ naked, bare 
word” of the Stranger (note how the thought “ perseverates ”’ to 
color the metaphor) must surely have been this. (‘“* He had enough 
against him anyhow or why should he have drowned himself.”) 

“TIT had such a great sin to atone for” is a remark of the 
Father. But when all this is realized and tolerated and overcome, 
Bolette can successfully turn to Arnholm; and not merely “ go with” 
him over the world, and “live with” him, but be married to him, 
even as Ellida no longer simply “ going with”’ her elderly husband, 
can be betrothed to him once more, and be the mother of the children 
she will yet win. And this is the fulfilment of the paternal desire. 
Thus the rejection of the ravishing son is seen well expressed as 
the powerful influence receding from the presence of the terrible 
Mother. She is sea-maid (mer-maid) and Lady (saved) from 
the sea, out of the embraces and out of the power of the beasts of 
ocean (sea-beasts) and lulled to sleep by the winds of heaven, a 
a Madonna of the rocks. 





free maiden 


Ethical Bearings of the Sublimation 
What is the ethical value of the solution from the realms of 
Heaven to the families of earth? What satisfaction does it offer, 
what conflicts does it resolve, what emotional storms does its phan- 
tasy set at rest? It may not be unnecessarily narrowing the issues 
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were we to state it satisfies the poet alone; his immediate aspiration, 
anxiety and hope. The play to our mind represented at last his 
attempted solution of a personal complex, and was the abreaction 
of accumulated joyful emotion and the suppressed storms of years, 
and in part, the turbulent thoughts of suppressed despondency and 
despair that mirrored themselves for him as the stormy ocean. 


“My thoughts are as dead thoughts wrecked and whirled 
Round and round in the gulf of the sea 
But still through the sound . . . they gleam in a dream.” 


Regardless of his public or of the inner significance to them of his 
theme, unwittingly did Ibsen write this social drama, in truth the 
creation of genius; and would be the last to admit that an unresolved 
conflict with immense potentialities for good or evil, and with surfeit 
of libido supplied the vis a tergo for his theme. It is here the stroke 
of genius comes in, transmuting with the touchstone of its philosophy 
(albeit archaic), the crude introspection into the sublime drama with- 
out . . . What form that drama took in the many-sided work- 
shop of his mind, we have already seen in our analytical dissociation 
of the various trends it possesses; it only remains briefly to comment 
on the Passion play, and illumine the whole analysis thus far by a 
glimpse from the author’s romance, mind and life. 

The ethical story then, or the ultimate motive of the combined 
poetic and spiritual theme can be determined from our study of 
the Sacred drama and the Poetic phantasy (pp. 397 and 380). We 
then pointed out that when at death Mankind (the family) reached 
the island-paradise of their dreams (the “termination” of this 
world, with that “/Jast voyage” that requires “no travelling dress” 
for mortals) they are children of eternity. Now two alternatives 
await them; annihilation or (in the light of earth’s reality) an aging 
immortality. To avoid the latter, man seeks a re-creation of himself 
over and over again (rejuvenesence), before he mounts his way 
North to the midnight Eden, and her deathless night before him 
(for “ going south” is to Hades and to Death) ; or is transmigrated 
to the old planet whence he came. This problem of self-creation is 
to be expressed in general terms for one family, and so endlessly 
for all mankind. It presses for solution—it must be settled (“ set- 
tling the matter with you alone’) once and for all time “ to-day,” 
and for this world; for when we have “passed over” (. . . 
“to-morrow he will be gone”) . . . “it will be too late.” Now 
dramatically for convenience, and psychologically, for shifting of 
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responsibility, the author seems to have chosen, as we have said, 
that of the Family inhabiting Paradise (“the Infinite”), 7e., the 
Holy Family of the Father in Heaven, the Virgin Mary and the 
divine Son (all three in this case in the ambivalency of their emotional 
conception, figures of love and hate). The story of their passion 
and their life-course, was rehearsed, in our study of the Sacred 
Drama. The helpless Virgin Mother now stands between them while 
the rival claims (the opposing “ Calls’’) of each are enunciated; of 
the Father who desires immortality ; of the Son, with ever the shadow 
of doom over him (the doom of attempted patricide) who desires 
immortality too—if he is to avoid this personal annihilation; until 
the ultimate burden of settlement is thrown on the shoulders of 
the divine Mother. . . . Act V, the Trial Scene is presented to 
us with her as unwilling Judge (“to choose for either side’’) and 
her suitors on either hand; for whom her decision is final. The 
Virgin owns she both loves the Stranger and is terrified by his 
embraces (fears her love of the forbidden child; he repels). The 
Father however makes no secret of his love for her, and his hatred 
of the boy; and by the sternness of his attitude seeks to fend off 
the Betrayer who with revolver drawn approaches the mother, with 
the two-fold object of killing and bringing to birth. The maiden 
is now given (at least in Paradise) an absolute Free-will, to make 
known the decision of Eternity—Woman’s choice; and her verdict 
is, that given “ freely to choose,” the Mother must reject the Son 
and give her life entirely to the aged Father, to join herself to Him, 
and give Him, in thus recreating Himself, new life for ever ; 
Do we not hear in this, the comforting voice of Agnes long ago: 
“In ourselves is that young Earth, 
Ripe for the divine new-birth.” (Branp) 


Problem and Solution 

We notice this shifting of responsibility is a trait peculiar to our 
author, and is motivated by a desire to leave the mother to settle 
his own rival complexes ; employing the mechanism of “ projection,” 
wherein the active longing of the Ego is shown “as if” welling 
up from the passive agent outside. The problem somewhat changed 
has now become, as we see, “ Which in the Mother is the greater 
passion ”’—the satisfying of the Father’s claim for immortality, 
rejuvenation by union with herself; or that of being drawn over to 
the Son and preventing his certain end with every age, by union 
with Him. In other words it is the struggle between the emotional 
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content of the Electra complex, as against the C£dipus, or nuclear- 
complex of man’s soul. The poet’s individual solution is the realiza- 
tion of the former, probably on the grounds that the latter (or 
(Edipus’ solution) is a “taking of the Kingdom of Heaven by storm,” 
a rape of the mother who is given no liberty of choice in the eternal 
Life. Her natural inclination, her free-will in the matter he says, 
and this is stressed over and over again, is always to the coercion 
and attraction of the Father; probably from the implication that 
in Him, she sees the imago of two in one. 

This very solution seems the antithesis of the well known Biblical 
verse: “ Though (the child’s) father die he is as though he were not 
dead, for he hath left one behind him, who is like himself” (Eccte. 
XXX :4) and once again must be for Ibsen, a token of the projected 
expression of the desire. If we grant this, the philosophical reflection 
of the poet may be summed up in his creed; 


“If there were free-will in the world (which there is not), and all 
were not under the blind compulsion of the Depths (whirled along with 
the Life-Force) we as men, should by preference choose the daughter- 
imago (in whom is the unconscious mother), and we as women, should 
choose the father-imago (in whom is the divine Son), thus to renew our 
aging selves and perpetuate the Ego throughout eternity.” 


This takes us to the very roots of the Ibsenian conception of the 
motive-force in life, and of the purpose of Woman in nature. It is 
the foreshadowing of the Libido-concept and all that his “ Life 
Force” implies. In this particular solution we note especially that 
the desire has been three-fold; typified in that of Friman, Wangel 
and Ellida. This new symbol he gives to the world means to us, 
firstly, the image of man’s Unconscious (the depths) being projected 
outwards as the concentrative forces of Nature gripping mankind 
and becoming the great world-will or energetic stream in which he— 
a helpless stranger—vainly struggles to be free. (“It is because I 
cannot do otherwise.) Secondly, it is masculine desire in general 
projected out as the toiling of the “eternal feminine” or her prin- 
ciple in nature, to entrap him and make him her thrall and he falls 
to her charms. (In this play it is unprojected, undisguised.) And 
thirdly, it is the individual father’s desire projected on to the heroine, 
wherein love achieves its purpose; and Ibsen turns as if to say, 
“Man is not her thriller, but her thrall.” 

No better comment could be made on this philosophy, and the 
conflict-haunted mind of the poet, no better summing up of char- 
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acters of the play or the meaning of their mission, than in this, 
the last known sonnet of another great painter in words, and on the 
walls of time. A man of like genius, and with life played on by 


the selfsame lights and shades. It epitomizes the sea lyric of the 
‘Lady from the Sea’ and all the subtle motives of its theme.” 


‘Now hath my life across a stormy sea 


Like a frail bark, reached that wide port, where all 


Are bidden ere the final reckoning fall 

Of good or evil for Eternity 

Now know I well how that fond phantasy 
Which made my soul the worshipper and thrall 
Of earthly art, is vain; how criminal 

Is that which all men seek unwillingly 

Those amorous thoughts which were so lightly dressed 
What are they when the double death is nigh? 
The one I know for sure, the other dread 

Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 
My soul that turns to His great love on high, 


qo 


Whose arms to clasp us on the cross were spread 


The Problem of Symbolism and Its Part in the Play 
Riveting our attention from the very first and making its subtle 
presence felt throughout the play is that silent, powerful, moving 
symbol the Sea. All else sinks into the puny dimensions of a 
fjord, before the vast significance it holds, “so deep that the sea 
cannot hold it.” This alone of the play’s symbolic background and 
world of metaphor (apart from that on p. 380) can here be passed 
under review, for “the Lady” is essentially a sea play and it is 

from the ocean depths its polychrome symbols are gathered. 
It marks the antithesis of the shore, the islands, floating cities,°° 
sun-lit rocks and verdant dry land. It is however a dry land not 
wholly cut off from its influence, for the channel of the sky-blue 
fjord streams up to water its shores from out the dark and unknown 
sea beyond. The sea—the all-powerful Sea is at once the dark- 
ness, night, death and the beyond; it is the great and luring Unknown, 
the terror and temptation, the wished-for and the dreaded, the repul- 
sive and attractive, the free untrammelled life, ever ebbing, ever 
flowing, all that creates and destroys, pausing for no man, rebuked 


” The floating city “towed south or north according to the season” was a 
Barriesque dream-island that figured in the earlier draft MS, as a creation of 
Friman, but later was deleted. 
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by no man, a law unto itself; the dark depths of phantasy, the 
unfathomed womb of imagination; the Home, the heart, the bed-rock 
of the soul (herself the mermaid Lady from the Sea)—in fine, the 
dream-ocean of the Unconscious life of Man. “ There lies the sea,” 
but ever with its restless waves reflecting, and moving under the 
old attracting impulse of the Moon; the image of the Mother of 
mankind. All this and more the Ocean surface hides and reveals 
throughout the play; “thy depths conceal and thy gulfs discover ”’ 
each for our gaze in turn, when, as it were, the waves cast up their 
dead, or at least their ghosts that strive again for earth. This 1s 
no fantastic interpretation of the play, and no idle speculation on 
our part; for psychologically and literally the whole trend of the 
story’s unfolding is unhesitatingly through this current of symbolism, 
hinting and furtive at first, but which gradually dives more deep; 
reaching its profoundest depths in the unexpressed and all-inclusive 
symbol of the Ocean as the dark Unconscious mind. Only in this 
way can we fathom the meaning of Ellida’s other self and of all 
her sea-folk; or understand the significance of her pellagopathic 
child; and of the unique and solemn character of the mysterious 
Stranger ; whose whole bearing seethes with the passion of the sea ;*! 
and of the mermaids, dolphins, sea-birds and the tides. For Ellida 
the maid is the Ocean and no less Mother of the sea; her baby is 
a Bellerophon, child of the waves; so we soon see that this surging- 
pair that float in unison (Friman and free-woman), that are united 
in the dark depths and wedded to the sea,** are sea-beasts both, and 
reflections of its energetic tide. They are the unbridled complemen- 
tary forces of the primordial Ocean from which all life began; reflec- 
tions of the ebb and flow, good and evil, storm and calm, passion and 
resigning, the succubus and incubus of the tide; in brief, commen- 
surate with that uncharted sea which marks the span of man’s 


Unconscious mind. 
"Cf. “ Body for body and blood for blood 
As the flow of the full sea risen to flood 
That yearns and trembles before it sink, 
I had given 
* The whole conception is well seen in the following lines of Swinburne: 
“The sweet sea, mother of loves and hours, 
A barren mother, a mother-maid, 
Cold and clean as her faint salt-flowers, 
I would we twain were even as she, 
Lost in the night and the light of the sea.” 
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Two points stand out from this broad evaluation of the Sea-symbol, 
noteworthy from the implications that each possesses. First, when view- 
ing the Sea as the expanse of the dream world, we get a glimpse of “ the 
faerie-land forlorn” born of wishful, wistful phantasy; even though at 
times, its “thoughts are whirled round and round in the gulf of the sea.” 
All that is forbidden and barred in life, all that we so longed for and 
desired of it, comes true at last, endowed with an entrancing, palpitating, 
mocking reality that time cannot fade. Second, when we see at least 
three characters of this living drama proving fancy-figures of such a 
dream, t.¢., (a) Ellida who stalks the stage only as a materialized ghost 
from the depths. She is ever “ out of her clement”; indeed “ one with 
the sea” and the “ sea-folk”’ (and “to him I think I belong”). She is 
a phantasy drawn from the depths of the Unconscious, the lady from 
the sea.23 If she lives in life at all, it is only in an oil-painting on canvas, 
in a cold marble-bust, or, unintentionally, when the “ Sea-fancy” of our 
imaginative poet and artist is perpetuated for all future generations in his 
master-creation. If she lives at all, and the “ Lady from the Sea” will 
live, it will once more be only in the mind; the mind of a generation 
that has not ceased to understand and appreciate the genius of Henrik 
Ibsen. . . . Besides herself being a creation of the Unconscious, Ellida 
(on the principle of “like begets like’) produces (b) a new dream- 
creature (an hallucination, as the play so considers it) of her mysterious 
“mate” from the New World—Friman; while he in turn from his own 
shadowy Unconscious creates (c) a further image—of a child. Needless 
to reflect, all are but the manifestations of the Father-author’s mind, 
and therefore all have “that peculiar relation to the (unconscious) sea” 


whose images they are. 


The Symbol of the Sea and Its Analytical Horizon 
The author, without fully realizing its importance and its value 
as a psychological entity, stresses the fact that the open Sea sig- 
nifies the free-life with its uninhibited or repressed wild desires; 
and the aching for the sea, for him expresses a desire for freedom. 
For this “ unknown ”’ uncharted sea, contains “all that attracts and 
tempts and lures” away. It is a desire for that man who is “ one 


with the sea”’; it is a desire for him who too “ will live and die a 


free man,” by a young woman who longs for the emancipated life, 


*The first draft of the play gives some reason for this conjecture of 
Unreality when it speaks of Ellida and her mirror-images Bolette and Hilde 
(“all three”) as “striving in an impotent, will-less fashion for release from 
their imprisonment in the ‘ Shadow-life’ of this remote corner” of the mind. 
It is indeed shadowy; or as the present play says, “this craving . . . will 


drive your soul (back) into the darkness of night again.” 





 —— 
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the free woman, and the pleasure of free love. This, for most men 
and women is the much desired but the unattainable; for social, 
physical or psychological reasons. Therefore while the motive can- 
not be surrendered, the phantasy is persisted in: “ you think and 
conceive in pictures,” and she at least throws them out as hallucina- 
tions, seeing them “in visible figures.” . . . It is “the Expres- 
sion . . . Of . . . Desire . . . nothing more.” The 
dream-sea thus becomes not.an ocean of potentialities and hopes, but 
the figure of submission, reflection, reversion and incubation, of 
failure to find the real in life, and a voluntary shutting oneself 
up in a phantasy world, 


“T have hidden my soul . . . for lo! thou art dead, 
Lie still, now safe out of sight of the sun 
As a dead man out of mind am I.” 


and returning to be lulled to dreamy repose in the maternal waters 


“T will go down to the great sweet mother, 
Mother and lover of men, the sea. 
I will go down to her; I and no other 
Close with her, kiss her and mix her with me.” 


Two soothing phantasies are at length set free in this introversion; 
(A) the pleasure of being once again in the safe depths of the 
mother, sharing a baby’s freedom, its innocence and love 


“Naked and glad, 
Clear of the whole world hidden at home,” 


but more important, (B) the satisfaction of age renewing its energies 
and youth, by unison with love in the waters of death,?* once more 
to be born into the free life, the love-life, and a life unhampered 
by infirmities of age. This vista of an ever rejuvenating Immortality 
in the realms of the infinitely-wonderful, prepares us for the signifi- 
cance of Ocean as Paradise, and the world of heart’s desire; for 
which ultimately and in its highest symbolic meaning, the Sea of 
our dream really stands. And so when we speak of the author’s 
dream-heroine as a Lady from the sea, of her child as a babe of the 


* Cf. “T wish we were dead together to-day, 
Lost sight of, hidden away from sight, 
How we should slumber, how we should sleep, 
Far in the dark with the dreams and the dews, 
And dreaming grow to each other 
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wild waves (“a vein in the heart of the streams of the sea’’), or 
of her lover as a ghost rising from the ocean-womb, it means not 
alone the desire-figures created from the Unconscious, but the ideal- 
ized spiritual beings of Paradise, i.e., the highest conceptions of the 
human family, in the light of the “id” or ego-ideal—the Family 
of heaven and eternity, with the Virgin Mother, vortex of all desire. 

Repeatedly as has been stressed in the course of our discussion, 
the unnatural attempt at transference of emotion between the middle- 
aged character and a girl in the prime of youth, this is nothing to 
the untiring insistence on situations of the selfsame character mani- 
fest in the play. Arnholm and Ellida, the Captain ( or lighthouse- 
keeper) and Ellida, Wangel and Ellida, Arnholm and Bolette, and 
perhaps Ballested and Hilde all in love; to the rejection of the young 
Lyngstrand, the young stranger, and the young men of the Bratthamer 
district, that strive for the young girl’s hand. Indeed the Youthtul- 
ness of the girl-wife (“ young sorrowing betrothed girl’’), in all 
these instances, has rarely been pointed out, but must surely arrest 
attention in an inquiring reader. Some review of the emotional 
background of consciousness at the time, in the genius that created 
the whole story, may help to throw light, and give us explanatory 
cause for the problem chosen, and the solution “the Lady from 
the Sea” provides; and we would only mention in passing, that 
further light is shed from his succeeding play THE MASTER 
BUILDER, where, with pathetic perseveration, the image of our 
heroine is found, and Hilde Wangel, though more developed, lives 
again. This we shall follow by a glimpse of the play in incubation 
in his mind; and a glimpse of the poet in his process of constructing it. 


An Analysis of the Psychological Determinants 

The external scenery of the Lady from the Sea significantly 
enough takes him, and us, back to Ibsen’s birthplace, which was 
at the head of a long and narrow fjord. For years he lived at 
Bergen near the sea, and from which element he never succeeded 
in tearing himself away; “that is the deprivation to which I can 
least reconcile myself,’ he once wrote. “ The sight of the sea is 
what I most miss and the feeling grows year by year.” He too must 
have felt “a peculiar relation to the sea.” When in 1885 he settled 
down at the quiet little Molde, the well-studied environment of this 
town provided the subsequent background of our story. He was 
living where a fjord entered the sea and ships went up and returned; 
while the Romsdalhorn guarded the mountainous horizon. But it 
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was at Seby, that ancient, pretty and forsaken sea-town where the 
first sketch of the play was made, as early as 1880; but one feels 
that there was not sufficient psychic impetus to set it on its course 
at this time, and certainly the ultimate form it did take was fashioned 
largely by the gathering impressions of the years. 

Not the least significant determinant of the outward story (that 
found acceptance to his mind from its unconscious psychological 
implications) was that variant of the ocean theme worked on by 
Wagner and given to the world when our poet was about sixteen, the 
Fligende Hollander of 1843. The points of similarity to our sea- 
play are remarkably close; but we can herein only point to about 
thirty of the more striking, which a detailed study of both will 
readily reveal. 


Onto the rocky shore, crowned with rugged peaks beyond a head- 
land of the Norwegian coast, and just where a barren gulf enters the sea, 
there emerges from the eternal depths a phantom form, strange and 
alluring, of a young man. Van der Decker arises from a phantom-ship 
of darkness and of death, for ‘the phantom steersman does a likeness 
to his vessel show,’ and craves of the dreamer-father of his being 
(Daland) the hand of his maiden daughter on land, to give him rest 
and respite from the everlasting doom that hangs over him. . . . Long 
years before he had dared to resist the Powers above him, and the Lord 
of the waves, as he sought entry one night to the quiet bay of his Home, 
just beyond the rocky cape (“I shall round it’). For this he is cursed 
of Heaven and must suffer its hatred for all ages, and live for eternity 
on the ever-changing ocean, till—some young maiden at his periodic 
returns (for he appears as often as he is recalled to mind, and the light 
of consciousness is focussed upon him), till some young maiden joins 
herself to him and sets him free.*® 

Now the daughter of a Norwegian captain, an only child and whose 
mother had died, has conjured up in phantasy and imagination just such 
a story (“dwell I in worlds of wondrous fancy teeming’), being “ sug- 
gested to” by the sea-fancies of Mary, her nurse, and no less the subject 
of a painting (imago) brought back to her by her grandfather; and her 


** A maiden if possible ready “to sacrifice womanhood” and live the life of 
the sea, sharing Man’s destiny and doom. Santa, like Ellida, is essentially fitted 
for this, for as the raconteurs perceive from the music “ when the storm blew 
and the waves were heard in the white house the tumult of the winds seemed 
to enter her blood”. . . . She felt herself a sea-maid and a sea-bird, too; 
and that strange unrest of Ellida came upon her. . . . “She would roam 
from room to room in a fever of unrest, longing to be like the sea-gulls that 
floated on airy wings in the heart of the hurricane.” 
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ywn day-dreams. And so when one day under the erotic influence of 
her earthly lover, she is presented with the hallucinatory figure of her 
desires “with sorrowful face” and eyes of “ fearful glance,” she is 
straightway attracted by him. But he at the same time desires her and 
flees from her; and as the ship’s horn is sounded for the last time he 
flees from her, feeling that she is faithless like all the women he has 
known; but more probably because he recognizes in her “a faint vision 
through the dim past gleaming,” of “ some being fair” he had “ known 
before”; (the mother) “a vision of the past.” . . . But as he returns 
at midnight to his element again, the call of the Father, Mary and her 
earthly hunter-lover is not strong enough to hold her back *® and she dives 
into the ocean and is united to the Satanic symbol of her desires. At 
this moment the phantom ship is wrecked, and from out the waters rises 
the lady from the sea with her ocean lover, as they mount at the dawn, 
an angel and archangel, towards the Eastern skies. 


It may be stated that some twenty years ago, a significant personal 
incident in the life of “ our poet ” was given to the world for the first 
time. What was phantasy and vain desire in the play of 1888, came 
to some realization in the following year; and the further elaboration 
of Hilde, the mirror-image of our heroine, into the heroine of his 
next play (indeed the same name was used), shows how far the 
phantasy previsualized then, at length merged into the real. 


It was at Gossenass, at the height of the summer. The poet was sixty- 
one years of age. A young Viennese girl of eighteen, Emilie Bardach, 
was wont to sit on a particular seat of hers in the Pferchthal. ‘“ When 
the poet, whom she adored from afar, passed, she had the courage to 
smile at him. . . . The smile was returned and soon Ibsen sat on the 
bench at her side. He readily discovered where she lived; no less readily 
he gained an introduction to the family with whom she boarded. 

There was a deep window-seat in the salle @ manger; it was deep and 
shaded by odorous flowering shrubs; it lent itself to endless conversation. 
The episode was strange. the passion improbable and incomprehensible, 
profoundly natural and true. Perhaps until they parted in the last days 
of September, neither the old man nor the young girl realized what their 
relations had meant to each. Youth secured its revenge, however; Miss 


* She, like Ellida, struggles to be free from her father’s attraction but 
succeeds. The re-tellers of the story are not far from Wagner’s intention in 
romancing “As he looked on his daughter he saw again the fair young maiden 
he loved and wooed eighteen years before. The love of both husband and 
father, he now lavished on the child.” This from C. E. Smith; the opera’s 
translated lines are from J. P. Jackson's edition 1880. 
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Bardach soon wrote from Vienna that she was now more tranquil, more 
independent, happy at last. Ibsen, on the other hand, was heartbroken, 
quivering with ecstasy, overwhelmed with joy and despair.” 27 

This is our full-fledged “ new and real image” materialized into 
life with which he “was confronted,” a beautiful actuality “ that 
overshadows the old one. . . . Jt is good a reality has come.” 
This is the model that replaced and outlived Ellida of desire “so 
that you can no longer see her’’; this is Hilda (or Hilde-Ellida) 
Wangel of the now-to-be written play, “ Tie Master Builder.” He 
dared not send this loved girl a copy of the work she inspired 
with her very being. But it is significant that the portrait was not 
lost on her, and she brought tears of sorrow to the eyes of the now 
aging master when her photo, with the signature “Princess of 
Orangia”’ was innocently forwarded for his acceptance. (We 
have only to add that the concept of father-daughter transference 
was facilitated by the evident Electra complex present in the girl 
herself. She told him with confidence she would probably never 
marry. What tempted and charmed her, was to lure other women’s 
husbands away from them. (Love of the “bound” father: it is 
projected on to Friman.) This “ sea-bird”’ was indeed visualized 
by him as a little bird of prey. 

Till his dying day it is said he never forgot her, and could only 
repeat “That summer at Gossenass was the most beautiful and 
the most harmonious of my whole existence. I scarcely venture 
to think of it, and yet I think of nothing else. Ah! for ever.” This 
emotional incident emphasizes the gap in the author’s love-life, not 
so much in the failure from his wife’s devotion, but in the desired 
consolation of a young and beautiful growing girl, he wished for 
as a daughter. Ibsen had but one son, a man of letters and a man 
of distinction; but in phantasy the father may have felt some ill-will 
against him, for trying to rob him of the ideal of his dreams; if 
indeed he be the mysterious Stranger of the play. At the age in 
his life at which this was composed we can reflect with Gosse, that 
Ibsen found the sands running out of the hour-glass and realized 
that in analyzing and dissecting emotion, he never had time to enjoy 
it. “‘ Time is so short, the nerves so fragile and so finite, the dreadful 
illusion, the Maza, so irresistible, that the old man gives way to it. 
, .’ But how characteristic of the profound lover to affirm in 
after time, “ She did not get hold of me, but I got hold of her—for 
my play.” This isolation from the model, and stepping back further 


* See Ibsen: Edmund Gosse, London, 1907, p. 201. 
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and further from the canvas the better to view and paint one’s own 
masterpiece for the world, is the price a poet has to pay for his 
serfdom to his own genius. The artist can /icar the music of the 
dance (of life) but stands back—* No, /'ll only look on.” The 
demands of genius absorb him, distract him from enjoyment, possess 
him, and—fed on the newly-channelled energetic impulse—divert the 
libido stream from the bigger to the lesser reality; dam it up for a 
new creative force, and the creative efforts of those servants of 
Genius that the World however grudging and unsympathetic, has 
come unworthily to know. We may in this connection recall Shaw's 
definition of Genius as “that fruitful . . . instinctively utilized 
passion which makes nations and individuals great.” 

It may be interesting at this point to watch the stream of Ibsen’s 
own inspiration at its commencement, or at least pick out the mean- 
dering little courses that join to swell its flow. 


1 
| 


Watch the rigours and the strain reflected in the face of the man who 
thus voluntarily shuts himself from the world, in incubating a creation 
worthy of his name. Certain of the play's incidents are moulded on the 
poet's own life story, in fact this identification with one (or a group) 
of characters is common enough with our author. The curiously beautiful 
idea of being wed to the sea by joining the girl's being (her ring) to 
his own with the aid of a link between, and consigning them both to the 
ocean depths, was a symbolic little attempt Ibsen is supposed, by Dr. 
Brahm, to have made at Bergen. The ending of the Stranger’s life by 
drowning and “back to it he returns . . to die a free man” is 
reflected again in the author’s attempt so to rid homself of cruel Reality 
by being buried in phantasy; when under pressure of suspense, maddened 
with fear and loss of all sleep, he tried to throw himself into the sea 
off one of the quays in the Bergen harbour. It is noteworthy that his 
grand-father was drowned with the wreck of his ship at sea (“and mine 
she shall remain”), and he hailed from a maritime family. In those 
plays where a matronly figure is to be found, it is often not difficult 
to see the figure of his beloved mother; and Ibsen makes no secret of 
the fact, that she alone was the model for Ase of Peer Gynt. Further 
we recall the Parson’s displeasure on visiting Ellida, at hearing her 
un-Christian-like name; but in the earlier draft, a Pastor was himself 
her father, and her true relationship to the poet is gauged by our recalling 
that it was a pastor’s daughter, he married. It is also probably not too 
much to assert, that her finely conceived figure of early insanity owes 
not a little of its veracity to the poet’s memories of the mad-house at 
Skien, in which town he was born and in sight of which in the public 


square the family lived. Such small determinants of the manifest content 
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Ibsen naively recognizes in his plays, “the poem contains much that has 
its origin in the circumstances of my own youth.” 


The Workshop and the Clay 


‘ 


Ibsen had ever been of the “ introverted’ type; whether it was 
despite, or in consequence of, the attentions of an over-solicitous 
mother, seeing that his father was a good deal away from home, 
and died when he was young. We see from the earliest times this 
life-long morbid trait. When scarcely ten he found himself out 
of sympathy with the family, for he was ever contrary in his ways, 
inaccessible in his manner, and was wont to bolt himself alone 
in his room on such occasions, the “ Retreat ’’ as he named it. He 
too was ever a dreamer and when age fifteen, we learn how he 
voluntarily proffered a description of his night’s dream to his school- 
master who, startled at its imaginativeness, could only suggest he 


“<é 


had cribbed it. We may bear in mind the “strange dream” of 
flying without wings, etc., that was recited in the earlier draft. The 
boy took kindly to water colors and drawing, to aid his expression. 
And while voluntarily encouraging, in later life, this temperamental 
attitude of self-isolation and self-absorption, he in common with 
other powerful minds, could only marvel at the ensuing products of 
this incubation, and express surprise at the elaborated efforts of an 
Unconscious silently at work. “After Brand ”—he wrote—‘ came 
Peer Gynt, as though of itself.” But he ever waited for the heavenly 
spark to fall. The life of introspection that he, for the sake of 
his art, thus fostered, brought in its train the handicap of disharmony 
with the world; a sensitiveness to its harsh dealings, and a frequent 
succession of moods that seemingly made him a prey to the most 
despondent thoughts. This ill-will to mankind while wrought of 
adequate justification, amounted at times to ideas of wilful oppression 
and delusions of persecution of self. Added to this was an obvious 
hypochrondriasis or “ conversion-hysteria,” and at periods a mournful 
depression ; for he was ever a brooder, a prey to inner struggles and 
an endless disgust with Life.*® He experienced more than one com- 
plete breakdown, only removed in degree we feel from acute melan- 
cholia. It was here that the Unconscious was making itself apparent 
and repression had temporarily failed. But the ground was, as we 

7°“ When I think how slow and heavy and dull the general intelligence is at 
home . . . a deep despondency comes over me and it often seems to me I 
might just as well end my literary career at once” is a sample of his expressed 
thoughts. 
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sé 


have said, prepared for this. He had been “ different from others ’ 
from his earliest days, such as we see from his active terror of the 
dark as a school boy, and a “ light-horror”’ of the trolls of day in 


his maturity (vide his pem LYSRAED). 


Of these emotional storms we may recall how he was overtaken “ by 
an intolerable malaise, when I sailed up the fjord, I felt a weight settling 


down over my breast, a feeling of actual physical oppression . . . all 
the time I was at home . . . I was not myself under the stare of all 
those cold, uncomprehending Norwegian eyes.” . . . His heroine 


found how, “the thoughts crush you and weigh upon your heart.” For 
each had a weight on his mind that he could not dispel. The modern 
world was all out of joint and seemed to despise him. . . . “My 
countrymen who sped me over the wave, an exile.’ And in 1882 he 
admits to the world his private sufferings and what he endured; “ the feel- 
ing of an insane man staring at one single hopelessly black spot,” we see 
in this what Gosse discerned in another context “ the inner being 
unveiled for a moment.” Such spiritual torment he endeavoured to 
work off, it would seem, in Herculean literary labours; and for him 
the very writing of a new play was in part an abreaction from the sum- 
total of accumulated bitter emotions, and the satisfaction of restating, 
reasserting, rejustifying his position to himself and mankind. “ Every- 
thing that I have written has the closest possible connection with what I 
have lived through; even if it has not been my own personal experience 

in every new poem or play I have aimed at my own spiritual 
emancipation and purification.” This just after his first draft of the 
Lady from the Sea; though Ibsen little realizes what his “ self-purifica- 
tion” signifies, and how it is motivated. The dammed-up emotion needs 
some medium of expression; and the play vitalized from such a source, 
often suffers in consequence from a storming of the calmer, consciously- 
directing mind. We well realize this in learning “that at times when 
overstrained, he was fatigued by the riot of rhymes which pursued him 
through his dreams, and which his waking memory vainly strove to 
recapture.” Gosse is near the mark when he suggests “Ibsen in uncon- 
scious bondage to his ideas did not construct his drama sturdily enough 
on realistic lines.” 


This too is the price of genius. Probably a fear that the World 
who so little appreciated his genius in youth, would forget him 
when he was dead, was in part responsible for this melancholic 
brooding of his mind; and he too may have thought “ there are worse 
things waiting for men than death.” 
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The Act of Creation 

One final glimpse must surely be allowed at the figure of the 
poet engaged and absorbed in the very drama we are discussing; 
for his entire demeanor mentally and physically (recall “ his hands 
clenched, mouth tightly shut, rigid with determination not to let 
himself go’’ |Gosse]) bears the hall-mark of the well-repressed, 
and a schizophrene in the making. Did he not say “the strongest 
man is he who stands most alone’’? though far from an insane 
phantasy was the powerful masterpiece his Unconscious at length 
produced. 


For the play’s earliest incubation we find how Ibsen had soon success- 
fully separated himself from all society, “and even his family saw him 
only at meals. Visitors could not penetrate to him, but if sufficiently 
courageous must hang about on the staircase hoping to catch him for 
a few moments as he turned out to the Café.” And here he would sit 
speechless facing the mirror; at the same spot day by day, half-hidden 
by a newspaper he pretended to read; just as years later, he was still 
the cynosure of all eyes with his immobility, his regularity of habits, his 
solemn taciturnity. . . “ He was visible grandly and quietly, not con- 
versing, rarely moving, quite isolated and self-contained. Jbsen was 
never seen to do anything, or heard to say anything.” It was this pre- 
occupation and engrossing self-absorption that made him so sensitive to 
any vexation; to being shouted at, or any abrupt movement, the which 
made him like a startled animal involuntarily bite and hit out. His very 
passivity made any definite action unwelcome to him. In marked con- 
trast to this, however, was his attitude to the more determined of his 
would-be interviewers who, despite his wife’s earnest protestations, shad- 
owed his library door. To them he might suddenly appear at the portals 
of his sanctuary, half in rage and half trembling with distress, as he 


sighed in heartrending tones, “ Bitte um Arbeitsruhe.” 


All this and more is forthcoming in Gosse’s sympathetic word- 
painting of the poet, to which we are indebted. 

At the sea brink, then, at Molde we find him, quietly at work 
and alone, thinking out his new drama. “ He spends hours and 
hours at the end of the jetty, gazing into the clear cold sea. His 
passion for the sea had never betrayed him.” And later at Seby, 
with sea and sands before him and rolling woods behind, “ he found 
the neighborhood of the sea favorable to contemplation and construc- 
tive thought” (Archer); and they remembered him there years 


later, 
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“With hands behind his back, stalking, stalking alone for hours, on 


the interminable promenade between the great rbour-moles of Fred- 
erikshavn, no one daring to break in upon his formidable contempla- 


tion. 


He sat dreaming still through the early part of the next year (1889), 
and work proceeded very slowly, robbing him however of his usual 
summer holiday. We have only to seal this memory of the intro- 
verted man with the words of Johan Paulsen (quoted by Gosse). 
Ibsen did nothing at all, but sat bent over 


“é 


For to him 
the pacific ocean of his own mind, which mirrorred for him a world 


far more fascinating, vast and rich than that which lay spread around 


him.” 


Stranger Than Fiction 
It was probably in faint compensation for this trait, of which 
he was dimly aware, that made the dramatist, in fact such a dreamer 
and thrall, in theory such a protagonist of action, freedom and emanci- 


but surprise us 


pation. “ His characters invariably talk dynamics, 
by doing nothing.” Indeed the rough lesson of the play we are 
analyzing is the sweetness of the emancipated and gratified individ- 
uality, which leads to health, peace and life. This stress of unshackled 
personality is also seen in his bravado of earlier poems. 


“With my living . . . I will tear the hedges down. 
Throw the wicket wide! . . . sheep, cattle 


Let them browse among the best, 
I broke off the flowers, what matter 
' 


Who may graze among the rest 


Emancipation for which he was struggling, the life of freedom (from 
his unconscious thraldom) is the keynote of our Play. Henrik 
Ibsen’s own identification with his leading character is manifest for 
the observant eye; the visitors to the town and the Pastor-Tutor- 
Artist group are the embodiment of the painter in words and the 
sculptor of thought, the middle aged busy worker on the isles. Just 
like the Parson-print-collector-Artist group to be found in Barrie’s 
two plays (“ Dear Brutus” and “ Mary Rose’’) wherein he obviously 
images himself, Ibsen does likewise in “ The Lady from the Sea”’; 
and it is that dramatic part of the Artist-Dramatist “happy in his 
imaginings ”’ and “illusions”’ that suits him best. He alone is the 
consummate Artist, for whom the phantom girl-figure of the wished- 
for daughter (his Rikke Holst and his Emilie Bardach), meant so 
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much; in a life shielded, and so long shielded, from all emotional 
excitement, and cut off from all romantic relaxation. When we 
think of him thus, in high relief, as painter, sculptor and poet on 
the stage of Life, we are involuntarily reminded of another genius 
in painting, poetry and stone; with a life-history not dissimilar, 
a love-life well nigh the same, and a temperament even as his. Least 
appreciated in his day of the world’s geniuses, and the same butt 
of ignorance, petty spite, hatred and misunderstanding, Michel 
Angelo’s stormy life tells the selfsame tale. Ibsen when writing 
to Brandes “ neither moral notions nor Art forms have an eternity 
before them” might, there and then, have set-to to compose that 
noble last sonnet we have elsewhere quoted. While Angelo was 
thrall to the mother-image, our poet as we have said, was uncon- 
sciously leaning to the daughter; for the rest their life, their past, 
and their future is the same. 


“Now hath my life across a stormy sea 
Like a frail bark reached that wide port . . . Eternity.” 


Conclusions 


Travelling over a wide field, to obtain a birdseye view of our play 
from as many lofty vantage points as possible, we had, we think, 
reached the goal of our intent if not the basis of our research, when 
we burrowed finally to the very foundation for the origin of the poet’s 
theme. Intentionally from as many aspects as practicable, we have 
tackled the motif of our play; for analysis if it is to be of value 
cannot be narrowed down to the usual technical approaches of the 
academic psychologist, just as it is too meager in the hands of critics 
purely literary and sociological. We have tried to show that one must 
needs follow the several minds of the author, his conscious and 
unconscious trends, and no less the minds of his audience; for 
nothing short of an all-embracing panoramic survey of the play by 
author, aesthete, actor, audience and analyst, can suffice the intelligent 
seeker after truth; to-day and to-morrow. We have fallen admit- 
tedly short of our stated intention, limitation of space preventing 
more than a sketch-draft for future research. 

Thus much we fancy can be gleaned from the play, as we hastily 
look back over the ground we have covered. A personal problem 
was waiting to be solved (“ they bear tt about as a secret regret and 
sorrow” . . .); and we in future may understand his genius and 
his personality better, when we grasp its silent motif in the theme, 
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and the terms of its solution (as we have attempted to outline it) 
in the tense dramatic fabric of the play. The author will have surely 
a more personal relationship to us and the ages, when we realize that 
it is he that stalks across the stage to-day, and speaks with the mouth 
of his characters. Plays are motivated. It is a desire to satisfy one’s 
own Unconscious in the first place by committing a thousand constel- 
lated thoughts to writing, and thereby liberating the self; for the 
artist cares not whether his masterpiece has an audience awaiting it 
or no; and only secondarily, by appealing to the Unconscious—the 
collective Unconscious if you prefer—of the audience gathered 
together to receive it, is a pleasure—the desire to please—forthcom 
ing. Genius does not write or paint to please, it labors because it 
must; it slaves under an imperious demand, that will not be brooke: 
The keynote of the Lady from the Sea, in many ways the master 
creation of Ibsen’s mind, is Emancipation. But how few of its 
readers realize or can realize, the true significance of the poet's 
manifest creed. The play comments, for us all too surely, on this 
new salvation he holds out to men. 

Ostensibly we are led to assume that the life of freedom with the 
Stranger, and the free, unshackled life that Ellida longs for, is a 
physical well-being, untethered by social convention, unshackled by 
archaic moral determinants, free-life and free-love beyond the censure 
of the World; in a life, if you will, unheeded by the world. It is not 
this. Rather is it the life under the waves; and out of sight of 
vicious unsympathizing men. And herein lies almost the failure of 
his message, for that pacific ocean “the infinite,” “the unattain- 
able,” “the Unknown ”’ is the Unconscious soul-life. Until on the 
last page of his drama, he saves the situation by dramatically show- 
ing us an Ellida rejecting her long-held image, and her life no more 
enthralled by, and dependent on, the Sea. That sea had been the 
attractive force that “ bound” the spirit—the poet’s spirit—to itself 
and robbed her of freedom; in other words his unwitting thraldom 
to the girl-mother, through the ties of infant phantasy, was still 
“ hovering over me like black noiseless wings.”’ 


Emancipation is the cry of the conscious soul pitifully struggling, 
vainly struggling, for its freedom and the light; to tear itself away from 
the unrealized fixation, that hampers it at every turn. Ellida may be 
“the eternal feminine,” but for us Ellida is the poet's disappointed love 
life, the image-ideal of his love, he needs must release from its shackles, 
and from which he “ cannot part,” and “cannot renounce .. . freely.” 
Yet only by surrendering it and the mother-thraldom it implies, and pro- 
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ducing “the young beautiful sorrowing widow’ can he win new happi- 
ness; new happiness by welcoming her back as the daughter bride. The 
cravings and stirrings of mind are herein set at rest; youth and the 
image of the ravishing son are hurled back to the dark and boundless 
Ocean they escaped; Age and the father-spirit once more triumphs in 
phantasy, and a frail Something rejuvenates the slowly aging mind. 
(‘‘ She and father look as if they were a betrothed couple. . . . Itis 
summer time little Missie.”) And the life-force, it will not be denied. 


I sometimes think that the waves of the little Norwegian town 
that staged the human pageant of our play, rolled quieter from the 
troubled shores on the day the “ Flying Finlander”’ returned to his 
element; a Jonah to quiet the violence of the storm. . . . The 
restive mermaids, dolphins and sea-beasts, and even the sea birds, 
that attempt to stray from the element Nature has provided them, 
may well sport their little hour upon the sun-bathed sand, but tend 
to wander and get lost amid the rocks, and languish on the dry chill 
world of Life. They cannot “acclimatize’’ themselves. They are 
too delicate; fragile phantom-figures of a Dream wandered into 
reality, that have lost their way home. Perhaps better for them, 
never to have been born from out the turbulent currents of the 
Depths; but how sad and commonplace would this “ rendezvous 
sea-fancies ” of 


“é 


the busy world” be, without its sporting 
Mind! For one mind surely those months of incubation, mirrored 
in just three days of torment, stress and joy, were welcome emotional 
release and soul-relief. They were days when the tempestuous 
Ocean cast up its salt-sea Phantom from the wreck, to gaze upon 
an imaged Mother and Child; and only stilled the turbulence of mind 
when back to its infinite depths he at length returned; leaving us a 
silent creation, more mysterious, more wonderful, a creation more 
lasting than marble, his masterpiece, the LADy FROM THE SEA. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

To many students of psychology the so-called “ castration com- 
plex ’’ concept has been an intangible idea in spite of the several 
attempts made to determine its actual role in development of the per- 
sonality, as well as its influence in the production of neuroses and 
psychoses. The term itself as it is used in this connection is fairly 
well understood universally. Ophuijsen (1) would reserve the term 
“castration complex ’’ for those cases in which the feeling that the 
genitals are injured or hypoplastic, is associated with the feeling that 
this is a punishment for a sexual offense and he includes a whole 
group of ideas under the term ‘ 
with the * 


“masculinity complex’ of women, 
‘castration complex” as only one manifestation of this. 
However, the term “ castration ” in psychoanalytic literature includes 
the idea of penis amputation as well as that of the testes. 

As will be further amplified in the historical section of this mono- 
graph castration has been extensively practiced in ancient times, and 
to-day as applied to domestic animals it is made familiar to all people 
of both sexes. It is even said that the Arabs during 1918 made a 
practice of castrating or pedicating their defeated enemies during the 
retreat of the German and Turkish army from Svria, the aim being 
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to humiliate the vanquished by actual or symbolic castration. 
Wittels (2) states that “since the days when Herodotus visited Asia 
Minor, moral outlooks in that part of the world have remained 
unchanged in this matter. But, until quite recently, we none of us 
realized how extensive a part the idea of castration continues to play 
in the minds of civilized human beings—not in their conscious 
thoughts but in the darkness of the unconscious where elemental 
savagery persists.” 

The castration complex as it is known psychologically is supposed 
to be the result of a fright experience during childhood caused by 
the threat of some one to cut off the sexual organs; the occasion of 
such threat usually being an attempt to prevent the child’s edrly 
masturbatory manipulations; this experience being so terrifying that 
it is promptly repressed, only to function later in the forms of 
inferiority and masculine protests (Adler). The real importance of 
this castration threat in connection with the edipus complex in the 
formation of neuroses has been well emphasized by the Freudian 
school of investigators, whose studies reveal the penis envy in girls 
with their supposed inferiority to males and the castration fear or 
penis anxiety in boys, as the basic cause of the neurotic manifesta- 
tions. As it is sometimes formulated, the original edipus situation 
does not lose its central position in the complex, and thus castration 
becomes the horrible punishment for the edipus crime. In the legend 
(Edipus blinds himself as a substitute for castration. Apparently the 
neurotic feels himself inferior, and therefore feels himself to have 
been castrated by force of circumstances. 

The symbolic transference of actual or implied mutilation whether 
self-inflicted committed criminalistically by perverts or expressed 
through dream or symptomatic displacements from the genital region 
to other parts of the body is very commonly encountered in all phases 
of life, and books on medico-legal moral offenses, particularly those 
sections on sadistic acts, as well as those dealing with sex and with 
psychiatric topics are rich with instances of these symbolic self- 
castrations and father and society castration expressions. 

Stekel is not inclined to accept the castration complex as being of 
fundamental importance but believes that the large genitals of the 
father are envied by those boys who early develop the sexual impulse 
to the extent that they castrate the sire in the unconscious (the 
destruction of the father who stands in the way of the son’s develop- 
ment) ; however, to Stekel this unconscious craving to emasculate the 


father condemns the individual to self-castration. 
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Freud’s “ castration complex ” and Adler’s “ masculine protest ” 
seem to be similar in many respects. According to the theory of 
Adler when the individual is unable to gain superiority he develops a 
degree of inferiority sense and is thus defeated or castrated in the 
struggle for a powerful position, while to Freud there is associated 
in this mechanism a desire to castrate the antagonist, which sym- 
bolizes the father; the function of this craving being the destruction 
of the father’s potency in order that he may be replaced in the 
mother’s affections by the Cédipus trend. This castration motive may 
spread into the desire to castrate all of the males in the world includ- 
ing his own brothers, and by this attain world power in love and 
strength. Since these desires conflict with conscious inhibitions, 
repression becomes active and the castration motive becomes inverted 
with self-castration as a punishment for such cravings. According to 
one author (2) “ The views of Freud and Adler are completely 
antithetical. Freud regards the will-to-power as nothing more than 
a symbol for the longing to castrate. Adler looks upon the will to 
power as a primary phenomenon and considers castration (like all 
that is sexual) to be merely a phenomenal form of the elemental will 
or a symbol thereof.” 

The following points concerning the castration complex deserve 
more thought and extensive investigation (a) that for many genera- 
tions in the history of man, castration fears have been ever present 
and possibly may be handed down as a heritage, (b) that virility or 
power certainly has its nucleus in the genitalia, (c) that the dread of 
loss of virility or the fear of castration infers its projection or the 
craving to castrate rivals, and (d) that important as it is in the role 
of a behavior determinant it may fail to appear in any prominent 
expression during a thorough analysis of a neurotic reg.ession 
problem. 

The castration situation is of such fundamental biological impor- 
tance, manifesting itself in so many characteristic ways, at the chemical 
physiological and psychological levels; and each expression having 
something in common with all the rest; the nature of that something 
being some form of deficiency, reduction in biologic value or energy 
loss, that it was thought worth while to assume a longitudinal section 
of the problem with at least a partial survey of what has been written 
concerning it in hopes of determining whether or not it constitutes 
the root problem of all psychobiological phenomena. 

I am starting out thoroughly convinced in my own mind that 
certain symptoms of mental diseases, personality reaction types, self- 
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mutilations, suicidal attempts, the meaning of death, and certain other 
trends in evolution manifesting themselves as surface expressions are 
merely emanations from a common course of so deep an origin that 
it may easily be overlooked, and that these various expressions repre- 
sent modifications due to the action of forces or determinants more 
superficially situated and all too frequently studied and stated as 
causative factors. 

In preparing an outline of this character dealing with a subject 
which has for many years been approached from so many different 
points of view, it has been a task to maintain a truly synthetic attitude 
and at the same time do justice to and properly include those investi- 
gations of paramount importance. So much has been done on the 
chemical and physiological and particularly on the endocrinological 
aspects of castration that it is impossible to prepare an inclusive and 
adequate discussion of these factors in any space smaller than a large - 
sized book. Therefore it has been necessary to be contented with a 
few selections from this literature, which, moreover, may not be the 
most important ones, but those included seem to have some bearing 
on the biological part of the discussion. Furthermore, in places I 
have resorted to more liberal quotations than may seem necessary, 
but this has been done in order not to run the risk of distorting the 
author’s thought in the more important portions. 

The numerous places where the trend of the thesis is obviously 
disconnected represent the attempts to offer as many points of view 
as possible from the literature, even at the expense of continuity. 





II. BlopHySIOLOGY OF CASTRATION 


If death, progressive disease, castration and environmental com- 
petition are uniform in their basic significance as destroyers or 
mutilators of the representative ramifications of the substance termed 
germ plasm then in order to understand its profound psychobiologic 
significance we must consider its influence over the associated tissue 
} systems of the carrier. What happens to the germ plasm and to the 
integration of the host when the former has been removed or becomes 
disordered? Herein may lie the genetic reason for the universal 
existence of the so-called “ Castration Complex ’”’ as understood in 
psychologic terminology. 

The germ cells have immortal tendencies, powers and possibilities 
while the soma periodically sluffs away and is renewed in other set- 
tings, but biologists are still struggling with the details of their rela- 
tionships. Wilson (3) has said that “the essential nature of the 
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sexual process and the part which it plays in the life cycle constitutes 
one of the oldest riddles of biology, yet its final solution still eludes 
us. It is obvious that the conditions on which the life cycle depends 
are in part internal, in part external to the organism but the relation 
between these has not yet become entirely clear. Given the normal 
conditions and barring accident every individual displays a succession 
of youth, old age, and death as progressive phases of a process that 
goes forward without pause from the moment that the egg begins its 
developments. In youth the constructive activities are in the 
ascendent, in age the destructive, while maturity is a period of relative 
physiological balance. To a certain extent the course of this process 
can be diverted by experimental modifications of external conditions, 
but sooner or later the end is inevitable.” 

The gonads which not only actualize but symbolize reproduction 
are exceedingly precious tissues, having many independent traits 
among which is one of great significance. I refer here to the 
inability of the testes to undergo compensatory hypertrophy after 
unilateral destruction of one gland, a phenomenon which is almost 
universal among the other paired organs and glands of symmetrical 
organisms. Many authors including Ribbert have stated that the 
testicle undergoes hypertrophy after unilateral castration and they 
have believed this to be compensatory; however, Lipschttz (4) 
records conclusive experiments to show that the difference in weight 
as observed between the remaining testicle after semi-castration when 
performed at an early age, and that of a normal rabbit is the smaller 
the older the animal and the nearer full maturation. “ Out of four 
unilaterally castrated animals which were under observation during 
more than a year, only once the weight of the remaining testicle was 
greater than that of any normal testicle observed. When semi- 
castration was performed in adult animals no hypertrophy occurred. 
No signs of deficiency of sexual hormones were present. The facts 
clearly demonstrate that there is not only no compensatory hyper- 
trophy of endocrine nature of the remaining testicle, but that there is 
no hypertrophy at all.” There are apparently other factors in opera- 
tion causing an accelerated growth of the remaining testicle which in 
consequence attains sooner its maximal weight. 

In another paper Lipschtitz expressed the opinion that the hyper- 
trophy after unilateral castration is only an apparent one due to a 
more rapid development than normal and that the final weight does 
not exceed the final weight of the normal testicle. He has also shown 
that on removal of the greater part of both testes the fragments 
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remaining even when they are less than one per cent of the original 
gland do not undergo hypertrophy, but are sufficient for the full 
development of those sexual characteristics dependent upon the 
hormone of the testicle. These results which were obtained on guinea 
pigs and mice fully concord with the earlier observations of 
Pezard (5) on the cock. 

Recently Stieve (6) has argued that there is an hypertrophy in 
the remaining glands of semi-castrated animals, a compensatory 
reaction due to a greater demand of a hormone secreted by the 
generative cells which he considers as the endocrine apparatus of the 
testis, but Lipschtitz insists that the hypertrophy after unilateral 
castration is only an apparent one, and therefore not due to an 
increased demand for internal secretion. In many respects his work 
bears out the earlier investigations of Kyrle (7) who made semi- 
castration experiments on full grown dogs. The remaining testis 
being removed several months after the original operation and showed 
no macroscopic or microscopic differences from the normal testis 
previously removed. 

The influence that the gonads exert over growth metabolism and 
behavior comprises a topic which has dominated the research activi- 
ties of many laboratory workers and clinicians for several years. 
Walker (8) has stated that although the gonads through the medium 
of their hormone exert an important influence on the development 
of the secondary sex characteristics they act as a stimulus to the 
growth of these rather than the source of their origin; that the other 
organs of internal secretion, particularly the pituitary and adrenals, 
exercise some control over the development of the secondary sex 
characteristics which is barely of less importance than that exercised 
by the gonad itself ; that the influence by the several endocrine glands 
on the development of the sex characters differs in the different 
animals and in the two sexes; that the hormone of the testis is pro- 
duced not by the interstitial celis but by the cells of the tubes; and 
that the function of the interstitial cells is to store up nutritive 
material for the use of the tubules, their function being therefore 
trophic instead of secretory which is contrary to the prevailing trend 
of thought among endocrinologists. The physical characteristics of 
the eunuch are well known to all, since they have been fully described 
in the literature an untold number of times, but to mention one, 
Millant (9) has given us an excellent description of the character- 
istics of the Pekin eunuchs. The term “ eunuchoid ” Falta (10) tells 
us is according to Tandler and Grosz (11) applicable to individuals 
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who without being castrated entirely simulate clinically the true 
eunuch types. They are tall and usually not stunted in growth with 
a typical fat distribution and eventually develop a pronounced obesity. 
The extremities are long, since the epiphyseal junctions persist for 
an abnormally long period. There are also a disorder of genital 
development, a faulty development of secondary sex characteristics, 
and a definite psychical habitus. Eunuchoidism in females is 
extremely rare, but Yates (12) has reported its occurrence in sisters 
twenty-four and twenty-two years of age, respectively ; however, he 
has never found a record of eunuchoidism in sisters previous to his 
own observation. 

The termination of the sexual life as such, or the menopause in 
women is biologic or self-castration, and its general somatic effects 
are somewhat similar but are in no way identical with castration. 
The menopause produces certain constitutional effects such as 
adiposity which may depend in some degree upon associated thyroid 
and pituitary dysfunction; a lessened consumption of oxygen, conse- 
quently lowered metabolism (tissue and food destruction ) ; alterations 
in the tissue balance, and an hyperexcitability of the vegetative 
nervous system. 

There is considerable variation in the personality reactions at this 
time of life, some become exceedingly unstable, others change radi- 
cally in making adaptations, while a few show little if any change. 
However, at this period there is a marked tendency for any previously 
quiescent familial high blood pressure inclination to manifest itself 
and thus organic disease syndromes associated with circulatory dis- 
orders are often encountered. 

Observations have shown that if the male individual is unsexed 
before puberty, secondary sex characteristics fail to develop normally. 
The remaining generative organs are stunted, hair fails to appear on 
the face, and is generally scanty over the rest of the body surface, 
the voice remains high in pitch, the muscles are attenuated; there is 
usually obesity with menial sluggishness, the epiphyses show retarded 
ossification and there are changes in the bones of the head and pelvis; 
a reduction in the total metabolism of the body, the onset of an early 
senility and an hormonic imbalance characterized generally by atrophy 
of the thyroid, persistence of the thymus and enlargement of the 
pituitary. 

In the ovarectomized female the pelvis remains hypoplastic, a 
condition which is shared by the Fallopian tubes and uterus, the 
breasts do not develop, hair grows on the face, the voice becomes low 
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in pitch, the long bones grow longer, and there is a retention of 
infantile mental trends and attitudes. 

Post-puberty castration frequently brings about a _ retrograde 
reaction in the secondary sex characters, such as changes in the 
virility and hair characteristics, but very little if any notable changes 
are produced in the completely developed structures, e.g., the skeleton, 
although generally speaking there is a tendency in all of the tissues 
toward what is known as “ presenility.” 

The changes produced by castration in domestic animals are fairly 
well known, as the opportunity for observation of these is ever 
present; however, many of these interesting points were mentioned 
many years ago by Andrews (72). In the elk (cervus canadensis ) 
the effect of castration is to prevent the formation of the bony ring 
at the base of horn, consequently the blood vessels are not oblit- 
erated—the horns continue in the velvet—they do not die and are 
not shed. The experimenter found that, if while the young horns 
were in the velvet, the buck be castrated the pair of horns then 
developing would go on, finish their growth, and be shed the follow- 
ing winter as usual, but the next pair were never shed. The ox 
becomes taller, but the neck and forequarters are thinner than the 
bull, also the lowing voice becomes or rather remains similar to that 
of the cow, 1.e., low pitched instead of developing the high pitch so 
characteristic of the adult bull; in this respect cattle are the opposite 
of humans, #.e., the virulent males have high pitched voices in lowing ; 
the bellowing voice of rage is another matter. Among sheep the wool 
of the ram is much more oily than that of “ wethers’”’ or castrates 
and it is a well known fact that capons grow to be 50 per cent heavier 
than full grown cocks, that their spurs, combs and wattles are hypo- 
plastic and that some specimens develop brooding tendencies and care 
for chickens after the fashion of a hen. 

Regarding the biochemistry of the castrated soma we may refer 
to the more recent investigations: Tsubura (13), using rabbits, dis- 
covered the following facts: 





I. The Gonads and Carbohydrate Metabolism 


(1) The normal fasting blood sugar level was unaltered by 
castration. 

(2) Regardless of sex the glucose tolerance was lowered. A 
minimum valve was reached in three weeks after castration which 
after 253 days still persisted. 

(3) Bilateral ligation of the spermatic cords, unilateral ligature 
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with extirpation of the second testicle, and also exposure to the 
Roentgen rays caused a decrease in sugar tolerance thus proving that 
the spermatic part of the testicle is related to carbohydrate metabolism. 

(4) This lowered tolerance could be temporarily raised by 
gland transplantation, but when the graft degenerated this effect 
disappeared. 

(5) Ingestion of gland substance or injection of an extract was 
without effect upon the sugar tolerance of castrated animals. 

(6) In castrated animals the following was also found: 


(a) Glycogenesis and glycogenolysis as well as the diminution 
in reducing power which occurs in normal blood while standing 
in vitro were somewhat retarded. 

(b) Blood amylase was not appreciably changed. 

(c) The kidneys were more permeable to sugar. 

(d) Phenolsulfonphthalein excretion was slower. 

(e) The average weight of the thyroid, adrenals, hypophysis 
and thymus was increased according to the observation of 
twenty-eight castrates (fourteen rabbits and fourteen guinea 
pigs ). 

(f{) Adrenalin subcutaneously caused a more marked hyper- 
glucemia than in normal males. 

(g) In three castrated females the hyperglycemia following 
diuretin was more marked than in normals; in males the differ- 
ence from normal controls was slight. 

(h) Pituitrin caused greater hyperglycemia in castrated ani- 
mals than in normal controls. 

(i) Thyroid administration caused no change in the blood 
sugar of normal or castrated animals ; in normal animals, tolerance 
was diminished, in castrated animals, where tolerance is already 
decreased an increased tolerance was found. 


II, The Gonads and Respiratory Exchange 


(1) In both males and females a diminution in respiratory 
exchange followed castration. This is marked after a few weeks 
and persists thereafter. 

(2) Unilateral ligature of the spermatic cord with extirpation 
of the second testicle produced after several months a diminution in 
respiratory exchange equal to that following castration. The remain- 
ing testicle showed advanced degeneration of the spermatogenic cells 
accompanied by proliferation of interstitial tissue, all of which led 
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the author to conclude that “ the influence of the testicles on gas and 
carbohydrate metabolism originates in the spermatogenic cells.” 

(3) The decreased respiratory exchange of castrated animals 
(male and female) was more or less increased by transplantation of 
either gonad. 

(4) Gaseous metabolism was not increased (possibly decreased) 
in heat. 

(5) Thyroid administration brought the respiratory exchange to 
about the normal level without causing any marked change in sugar 
combustion. 

(6) Thyroidectomy caused no further diminution of respiratory 
exchange in castrated animals. Considered in relation to the results 
reported in Part I above, this is taken to indicate that “the slow 
assimilatory activity of castrated rabbits is moderately stimulated 
under the influence of thyroid substance.” 

Recently Korenchevsky (14) has summarized and critically 
reviewed all researches on calcium and phosphorus metabolism after 
castration and still more recently has discussed the influence of 
castration on nitrogen and gaseou metabolism in both thin and obese 
types. His conclusions are here quoted verbatim. 

(1) In most cases removal or hypofunction of the sexual glands 
in animals as well as in human beings is followed by an increase in 
weight and an accumulation of fat (“ fat ’’ castratus or eunuch). 

(2) However, in approximately 40 per cent of cases castration or 
hypofunction of the gonads and ovaries do not produce this effect 
(“thin ”’ castratus or eunuch). 

(3) Our experiments accordingly showed that both nitrogenous 
and in most cases gaseous metabolism were decreased after castration 
in “ fat’ castrated dogs. 

(4) In “thin” castrated dogs this fall in the nitrogenous and 
gaseous metabolism was usually less pronounced or absent; more- 
over, the gaseous metabolism was sometimes considerably increased. 

(5) Nitrogen metabolism of fasting dogs and rabbits was much 
lowered after castration in all the cases investigated, but the gaseous 
metabolism did not change at all or was only a little decreased, or 
was even increased. 

(6) The fall after castration in the nitrogen metabolism of a 
fasting animal when compared with that of the same animal while 
feeding is always much greater; the converse was noticed in the 
gaseous metabolism. 

(7) All these facts mentioned above show that not only an 
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accumulation of fat but also a retention of protein in the body are 
the causes of the increased weight of “ fat’ castrati or eunuchs. 

8) The experimental results obtained in this investigation and 
the other experimental and clinical data concerning the internal 
secretion of the sexual glands suggest the presence of specifi 
hormones in those glands which influence the body metabolism. 

9) The question whether the sexual hormones influence metal 
olism directly or indirectly through the other glands of internal 
secretion cannot be definitely stated at the present time 

10) As an explanation of the different results of castration 
upon metabolism the following hypothesis is suggested: these results 
are due not only to the direct influence upon metabolism of the 


removal of the sexual glands but also to the secondary changes pro- 


leecrad hw c¢- ~+ : +h ywrolid yur rh ' legs ] na ¢ neore 
duced by castration in the thyroid, hypophysis, adrenals and pancreas 
as well as to the varying degree of functional efficiency these 


before castration. 


glands 

\mong the many reported in the literature perhaps the above 
experiments are sufficient for our purpose, which is to emphasize the 
multiform influence exerted by the germinal epithelium on its host 
with which of course it is thoroughly integrated although not in the 
same sense as are some of the other tissues of the organism; however, 
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concerning the difference in the two types of tissue which seems t 
} 1- 1,- ' stan) semminrtaliti ree ] remain + } ~—— +; 
be largeiv one Of potential immortality, much remains » DE Investi- 
gated and said. Apparently no one knows just where the dividing 


line between mortality and immortality lies in the scale of cellular 


life. Apropos to this Goetsch (15) discusses new observations whi 
prove the possibility of persistent division of protozoa without sexua 
phases. He and other authors found the same phenomenon to a 


certain extent in the lowest metazoa. Since division means in a way 


the end of individual lite. he endeavored to keep these lowest animals 
long without division and succeeded. Consequentlv both the potential 


immortality and the potential eternal individual life in these lowest 
forms of life are established in his 

Law and order are so well established in biology that who is b 
enough to attempt a differentiation between cause and effect in this 
feld? But apparently phenomena follow some law of sequence 


Kareszag (16) of the University of Budapest states the “rule of 
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can then be characterized by a sequence which is optimal and by one 
which is not optimal. He and Hajos (17) have also written a paper 
further discussing this principle and giving several examples of its 
force in serology and bacteriology. 

The operation of these laws of sequence are well illustrated in 
the development and behavior of the higher organisms and 
Bolk’s (18) comments (which are always at least stimulating) on the 
evolution of the sex glands, show interesting phases of these trends. 
He says, “ The generative glands of women have the very curious 
peculiarity that there is an interval of from ten to fifteen years 
between the completion of the physiological differentiation and the 
commencement of the physiological function of the organ. As far as I 
am aware this phenomenon is met with only in the genus Homo. The 
possibility, however, that there are other mammals especially among 
those of higher dimensions in which the same takes place, is not to be 
denied. But it certainly is not a rule. As a rule the genital glands 
in mammals behave like other organs; function begins as soon as 
histological differentiation is completed. The condition as found in 
man is not a primitive one. At the end of the second year the human 
ovary contains its final number of germ cells. There is no further 
increase. There follows a rather long period during which the ovary 
remains in a state of latency, as if it were dead though living. This 
condition lasts until the development of the somatic part of the organ- 
ism has progressed far enough to undergo the consequences of the 
function of this germinal part, that is, conception and pregnancy. 
This period of latency of the genital glands, this prolonged state of 
childhood in man, must have been intercalcated during man’s evolu- 
tion and can only be explained by an arrest of the vital process by a 
retardation of his development.” 

“ This very particular biological phenomenon, this alteration of 
the utmost importance in the vital process of mankind has perhaps 
been the mightiest cause of the evolution of man as a social being. 
For by this retarded development, the awakening to consciousness of 
man is delayed until long after birth, the time of life in which the 
human individual is able to support himself, when he can begin his 
struggle for life, is delayed till a rather remote epoch. During this 
protracted childhood he remains dependent upon his parents, forming 
with them a biological community, a family in its most primitive 
form, and the family is the element of society.’”” However, one 
may hasten to add that it is also just this protracted childhood with 
its familial contacts that creates the situation responsible for the 
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group of phenomena known as the castration complex in its strict 
psychological sense. 

Extirpation of the sex glands seems to exert a curious effect on 
some somatic pathologic conditions, although the explanation is not 
as yet at all clear. For instance Reynes (19) reported the case of a 
multipara of forty-five years menstruating regularly with an 
inoperable cancer of the left breast and edema of the area including 
the leftarm. There were two extensive ulcerations, one of the breast, 
the other in the axilla and the regional lymph glands were enlarged 
and indurated. There was sufficient muscular contraction to draw 
the head toward the affected side. At the close of a menstrual period 
the surgeon removed both ovaries—one being normal, the other con- 
taining a small cyst; a week later the ulceration and edema began to 
subside and in two months had healed with complete disappearance 
of the glands. Although no other treatment of local or general 
nature was instituted, the general condition was completely trans- 
formed. Similar cases on record confirm a remarkable relation 
between the ovaries and mammary glands, the ovaries must be still 
functioning actively for such a castration to be successful. 

Murphy and Sturm (20) found that mice of both sexes, castrated 
during the first seven weeks of life and implanted with cancer at later 
periods show a definitely greater resistance than do control animals 
of the same age. This increased resistance is evident at three months 
after the castration but is more pronounced at from eight months to 
one year. Even castration in early life apparently increases the 
refractory state to subsequent cancer inoculation; however, adult 
mice inoculated within a week after castration show very slight if 
any evidence of increased resistance. 

It also would seem that the removal of the genital glands produces 
physiologic and chemical changes which enhance the resistance against 
the tubercle bacillus since Bricker (21) reports that normal rabbits 
inoculated with tubercle bacilli start to lose weight at once while 
castrated rabbits do not change for a long time. If this is true it will 
serve to explain some of my own observations concerning the remark- 
able healing tendencies exhibited in human individuals with tuber- 
culosis of the genito-urinary tract including the kidneys themselves 
and elsewhere following surgical castration for testicle involvement. 

Curious instances happen in connection with biologic castration 
as such. Kuttner (22) reported two personally observed cases of 
spontaneous atrophy and necrosis of healthy testes and discussed 


eighteen additional cases found in the literature, in which there were 
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no indications of torsion or other pathologic condition to account for 
the change. The psychic emotional field with polyendocrine connec- 
tions is also occasionally involved as illustrated by a unique case of 
adiposo-genital dystrophy published by Lutzenkirchen (23). This 
patient was a young woman who had headaches, polydipsia, frigidity, 
obesity and atrophy of the genital organs following a stormy quarrel- 
some career with her husband whom she had married against the will 
of the family. She recovered completely excepting for some exces- 
sive thirst in a few months after being divorced and resuming marital 
intercourse with another. 

Partial biologic castrations are undoubtedly exceedingly numerous, 
affecting the individual physically, mentally and economically. They 
constitute syndromes best brought out by a few notes on concrete 
cases observed from time to time. 


Observation I. A. C. B. Age fiity-four on day of admission to the 
hospital, Jan. 3, 1922; single; stenographer. 

The admission certificate stated that the patient had been in the Wash- 
ington Asylum during the past two months, complaining of being depressed 
and worried about his health. It was his third admission to that hospital. 
He had been previously discharged into the care of his sister, but was 
unable to get along outside an institution. He was unable to carry out 
his work on account of constant depression and claimed to have thought 
of suicide but could not bring himself to devise a method for carrying it 
out. On admission to the hospital the patient was sad and despondent, 
having considerable insight, denied hallucinations and delusions, was 
correctly oriented, was relevant and coherent in his conversation but com- 
plained of great weakness in his legs. His father died at the age of sev- 
enty from paralytic stroke, his mother at forty-nine from tuberculosis. 
There was no other significant family history. The patient had the usual 
childhood diseases, started to school at seven and got along well with class- 
mates and teachers, etc. Stopped school at fourteen on account of bad 
health. He was in the seventh grade, but left this to work as a news- 
stand salesman. He got along fairly well in his early jobs, working at a 
broker's office where he stayed for five years. He then stayed four years 
in the Northern Railway office as a clerk. Since then he had changed 
positions many times, giving as a reason that he had been in delicate 
health off and on all his life. Sexual life began at thirteen with mastur- 
bation. He had his first heterosexual experience at forty years of age 
with a prostitute and had continued infrequently since. He had gonorrhea 
at forty-five years of age which lasted about a month. After that poor 
health kept him from marrying. He was engaged for six or seven years, 
after which the woman found another man whom she married. His sister 
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stated that after his engagement was broken he became very depressed 
and actively contemplated suicide. His present illness seemed to date 
from this time which was fourteen years ago. The depression became so 


great that he was treated in St. Elizabeths Hospital and after his discharge 


he became a veronal addict, using the drug in large doses and sleeping a 
great deal at a time. Since his last admission he complied with all routine 
procedures of the hospital but was seclusive and self-absorbed. He often 
answered in an evasive manner. 

The physical examination showed the patient to have white hair and 
an appearance much older than his chronological age, weight 160 pounds, 
height five teet seven inches—-abdomen very protuberant, feminine hair 


distribution, and his mammary glands were exceedingly well developed. 


The penis and testicles were markedly undeveloped as to size. He realiz 


his sexual weakness and even felt very weak after urination. There were 
no other striking physical findings and the neurological examination was 
negative. It may be said, however, there were some signs of arterio 
sclerosis, the radial and brachial vessels being hard and palpable. The 
pulse was weak, irregular and with poor volume. Laboratory examinations 
were negative. During his stay at the hospital there was very little change 
and he requested very few privileges. He gradually developed the definit 
memory and judgment defect, in fact deterioration is quite rapidly 
advanced. His general appearance is still that of an exceedingly depressed 
individual. He is thin, pale and apparently greatly emaciated. There has 


been no attempt at suicide during his stay in this hospital. Developing 
along with his deterioration there is seen an increasing growth of small 
fiattened papillomata over the body. His entire life has been that of an 
inadequate individual much given to masturbation and depressing fantasies 
There has never been any signs of overt homosexual activities. Such an 
individual has been incompletely but quite effectively castrated by nature 


to the extent that the whole life situation was a profound failure. 


Observation II. C. B. R. Age twenty-nine; single; clerk. 

The patient has a brother who has been in a Delaware State Hospital 
with dementia precox for several years. His early development was fairly 
good although he failed in the fourth and sixth grades. His home situation 
was somewhat difficult since his mother was an epileptic. He stopped 
school at fourteen and after remaining home for a year or two he went to 
work as a clerk in a candy store. After that he worked in several stores 

This patient was a Veterans’ Bureau beneficiary who was in the Navy 
trom December, 1917, to February, 1919. He was discharged as a case of 
dementia precox. He was in St. Elizabeths Hospital in 1923, where he 
was discharged as dementia precox, paranoid type, improved. He was 
readmitted to this hospital in 1925 from his home in Wisconsin. A few 


hours before his last admission to the hospital he stabbed himself over the 
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heart with a pocket knife. There was emotional instability and features 
of all types of precox and mechanistically a combination of regression 
with distortion. During this stay in the hospital there were a number of 
psychotic episodes, acute panics and paranoid misinterpretations, most of 
which were of the nature of homosexual revolts. He had had some 
previous overt homosexual experiences. During the former admission to 
the hospital he was believed to be a permanent institutional patient but he 
showed sufficient improvement to warrant another outside trial so was 
discharged. While home he worked in his father’s coal yard, received no 
regular pay for this work but could take all the money he wanted from 
the till; in addition he received $40 per month from the Bureau. About 
six months before the last admission his father gave him a knife and 
told him to cut two buds each from a row of young grape vines. He 
didn’t know what to make of it but in associations recalls now of seeing 
a psychotic brother expose himself on one occasion, in other words this 
task suggested a castration performance. He immediately went to a 
hospital nearby and asked a surgeon if people ever had their testicles cut 
out. The surgeon said “no” and the patient went home satisfied with the 
information he obtained. Shortly after this he visited a State Clinic in 
Wisconsin and was told to return but he did not do so. He says, he 
believes now if he could see the statue of Christ in Johns Hopkins 
Hospital he would feel better. About two weeks ago a negro looked at 
him and shook his head and ever since then things have been wrong. His 
sleep had been poor for about two weeks, he felt that there was a cloud 
in his head, and he didn’t know whether he was crazy or normal. “I feel 
as if I am all in.” “I have done wrong, I ought to be punished. If I 
haven't done wrong conditions should be better. I did not adjust myself 
at home, I was paralyzed with fear of everything and everybody including 
myself; something went wrong.” “Is my brain drying up, is it pathologic 
or not, can a person be frightened and ever get over it?’’ His fear has 
been most marked during the past month and involves especially negroes. 
He was a little untidy in appearance, his facial expression being rather 
washed out and drawn. He showed quick fluctuations from smiling to 
tears but both were more or less appropriate. He cooperated fairly well 
in an analysis but his manner was uneasy, puzzled and peculiar. Some of 
his replies while not incoherent were difficult to follow. Orientation, 
nemory and general intelligence good. In general his personality make-up 
revealed a tremendous masochistic element, and he felt that it would 
be quite satisfactory if he could only give himself up to service for others. 
At times he became almost melodramatic in the assurance of his altruistic 
desires; however, he lacked confidence and felt that his life had been 
wasted. He apparently extracted a rather morbid pleasure out of dolefully 
confessing his worthlessness. He admitted he had never been interested 
in women. There was one girl he had a mild interest in but this was 
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more on a pal basis than a sexual on He denied having had sexual 
intercourse, but admitted he enjoyed the company of men more than that 
of women and has constantly entertained homoerotic ideas. He admits 
having masturbated formerly but said he had discontinued the practice 
He was not alcoholic and smoked very moderately. He realized that only 


tew weeks after his first discharge from the hospital he was not entirely 


well, still had imaginations and ideas that his friends were talking against 


him. At the coal yard with his father he was in perpetual fear that the 
negroes there would boss him instead of the revers« He said they used 
to get the better of him at every turn. His friends would also yell at him 
and cause him to be frightened. Once he went to hear a popular lecture 
on psychoanalysis. During the lecture the speaker looked directly and 


pointed at him and said, “ What is it, back to animal life 


The patient was confident the speaker was alluding to him. In 





he got the impression that everybody knew he was cra His stream 
talk was free, relevant and coherent, having a good vocabulary and some 
kno vledge ot psychiatric terms PI vsically | e Was i th n, poorly 


nourished, sallow individual with a narrow chest. Heart presented normal 
limits, regular, and pulse had fair volume xternal genitalia were small 
Nothing neurologically or serologically was noted, the examination bein 


essentially negative throughout. 


Lately the patient has been cooperating well on ground parole and in 
general is making a fair hospital adjustment. He is sociable, courteous, 


thoughtful and cheerful, says he feels more encouraged now than when he 
returned to the hospital. He is probably now in a condition to cooperate 
in psychoanalysis. 

Biologically connected are the underdeveloped genitalia, the home 
erotic cravings, the masochistic trends, morbid fears and the suicidal 


attempt, a combination incapacitating the individual in all spheres 


Observation III. B. O. R. Age sixty; married; physician 

lhe patient’s wife was living and he had a daughter twenty-four and 
a son of sixteen. There was no history of miscarrii 
disease. He had been connected with the Medical Board during the past 
war where he was in service at Camp Oglethorp. He stated he had not 
been well since the war, but continued to practice medicine. In January, 
1925 his feet got numb, and he had shooting pain in both legs. The numb- 
ness increased and extended to the hips, and he now had difficulty in 
walking. May 16, 1925, he came to the General Hospital for examination 
and treatment, and a diagnosis of taboparesis was made, his blood and 
spinal fluid showing a positive Wassermann and the latter a gold curve in 
the paretic zone. On the ward at St. Elizabeths Hospital he was rather 
fussy, asking for his razor, etc., and was quite depressed at times. In an 


examination he codperated fairly well, showed much solicitude about his 
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condition and asked frequently whether or not he was past medical aid. 
His answers were somewat hesitating and his facial expression indicated 
some loss of muscular tone. At this time there were no gross psychotic 
findings, but it is probable that there had been some personality slump. 
He was correctly oriented and had partial insight. He claimed to be 
depressed because of being in an insane asylum, but aside from that he 
felt all right excepting the numb feelings in his legs and his inability to 
walk properly. He felt that his mind and arms were not affected but he 
wanted the doctor’s opinion about this and was not optimistic about the 
future. Physically he was fairly well nourished. There were some facial 
and finger tremors. Pupils were equal and were practically Argyle- 
Robertson. His test speech was fair, and his knee and ankle jerks were 
not obtained. In walking he shuffled along fairly well, but in turning 
would nearly lose his balance. The Romberg was marked. There is no 
doubt but that he had parenchymatous neurosyphilis. He had been fairly 
cooperative since admission, but was inclined to be greatly worried ove 
his condition and the disgrace and hopelessness of his case. There is no 


y of an original lesion. Since January, 1925 he had had no sexual 


histor 
power or desire. There had been some trouble in urinating with a hot 
sensation and numbness of genitalia. His dreams had much content of 
cemeteries, of digging graves, etc., and he often dreamed that he was 
dying. During the memory tests he quoted several stanzas from Thana- 
topsis. During mental examinations by the author and others he frequently 
referred to being bumped off, or reflected that it would be better for him 
if he were to be killed, although at this time there were no definite self- 
destructive ideas. Later he developed great difficulty in walking tending to 
catch hold of objects as a support. In standing the feet were placed far 
apart. There was some impairment of sensation in the feet and legs. He 
complained of the feeling of thickness and he had been seen several times 
to fall to the floor. His laboratory findings in St. Elizabeths Hospital 
were typically paretic. In August, 1925 he became more dejected and 
worried, claimed he was going to die and wanted to get something to 
make him die easily and quickly. He was just prolonging a dying 
existence as the physicians were unable to do anything for him. He said 
there was no pleasure in living this way. “ At my age you couldn't do 
anything with me. The future looks quite black. There is no way to 
commit suicide around here.’ He insisted he was getting worse. He 
suddenly developed a painful swelling of the left ankle and examination 
revealed that he had sustained a fracture, although the time of this accident 
vas not known, and it is probably one of those pathologic fractures 
frequently described in tabes dorsalis. In September, 1925 he developed 
some early characteristics of Charcot joint. This occurred in the left 
ankle, the above mentioned fracture being above the ankle and not directly 


through it. He said he did not hurt it, but “the foot came that way.” 
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He now complained of his mind not working and that it had become blank. 
He also had to be wheeled in a rolling chair since his ataxia had become 
too great for walking. He had a miserable feeling in his abdomen as if 
someone were pouring hot water on him. He asked for something to 
make him die so he could get out of his misery. ‘ Some of the fellows 
around here are going to spill hot water on me, get me sore, cook me up 
alive.” He did not know their reason as he had always tried to do right. 
He constantly insisted that some harm was going to happen to him. In 
October he was said to be gradually deteriorating mentally and in addition 
was developing various active delusions, some of which were of a peculiar 
nature tinged with depressive affect. He had many complaints concerning 
the inadequacies of the antisyphilitic treatment offered him and believed 
he was being held here at the expense of his family and that the hospital 
physicians were intending to punish him in some horrible fashion. He 
thought perhaps he deserved some punishment owing to the antisocial 
nature of his disease which he recognized in true import. He had had 
imaginations of seeing people running about his bed at night and believed 
that they had something to do with the fracture of his leg. Several times 
as they left the room he had heard them remark that at the first opportunity 
they would castrate him, or perhaps use him for experimental purposes of 
some sort ( fellatio or castration). When asked if he were afraid of cas- 
tration he said that he was not afraid but “after all one does not want 
this done.” He showed by his attitude that he really was very much afraid 
of castration by these imaginary men who entered his room at night. 
The patient is still alive at this writing and curiously enough shows quite 
marked mental improvement, having quite given up his various delusions 
although he is still truly pessimistic regarding the future since he has 
improved but little physically. He is perhaps a little more cheerful than 
formerly. 

In this case syphilis has released a personality reaction character- 
ized by depression, pessimism, ideas of death and suicide, fears of 
injury, loss of sex desires, gemital paresthesias and more definite 
castration fantasies and fears during an acute flurry of anxiety. All 
of these phases or “ facets”’ of the personality have their basis in 
the striving for potency maintenance and are thus resistances to slow 
but certain castration. 

I believe the sole function of the soma is to carry, protect and 
to promote the continuation of the germ cells and that all other func- 
tions are elaborations and modifications of this function and are 
subservient to it. Therefore all activities tending to terminate either 
the soma or the germ cells mean essentially castration. 

Wittels (2) states that 
during the evolution of civilized man out of the ape man by way of 
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Castration must have been discovered 
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primitive man. Animals do not castrate one another. It was left for 
primitive man to discover the refinement which enables him to leave 
his enemy alive in a condition which is more than death. Primitive 
men fought over their women as stags fight for the possession of does 
and cocks for the possession of hens. The first man who bit off or 




















Ficure I. Photograph of gray squirrel that had been emasculated by another 
male apparently only a few days before being shot by a hunter. 





tore away his enemy’s genital organs had discovered castration. 
Subsequent experience would show that the enemy to whom this had 
been done was no longer a rival in love, but was all the more useful 
) as a slave. The realization would come that it was better to castrate 
one’s defeated enemy than to kill him.” 

The above statements to the effect that animals do not castrate 
each other and that this phenomenon originated with primitive man 
are contrary to the observations of biologists and are therefore 
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erroneous. It is a well known fact among naturalists and hunters 
that some of the lower animals, particularly squirrels, are prone to 
castrate each other during combat. I personally have shot numerous 
male grey squirrels which had been castrated, and long since entirely 
healed, several others in various stages of healing after traumatic 
castration (Figure 1), and one whose testes had apparently been 
bitten out only a few hours before since the area was covered with 
coagulated blood partly dried. Red squirrels (Sciurus Hudsonicus ) 
make a practice of persecuting the greys (Sciurus Carolinensis) in 
this manner and in two instances I have seen red squirrels in the act of 
proceeding up the tree 


emasculating their opponent while both were 
trunk. I also have the statements of other reliable eyewitnesses to 


these acts which are apparently common enough. I have again noted 
this tendency to arise during the combats of domestic male rabbits, 
and although I have never seen it here successfully accomplished yet 
the combatants were in positions which would allow of no other inter 
pretation than that they were attempting to bite out the testes. 
Perhaps these tendencies occur in other animals, but the above 


observations would seem to be sufficient to indicate that the castration 


of enemies and opponents originated in the animal scale below man, 
and is in some way a substitute for killing the enemy. When killing 
or total destruction is impossible, castration is substituted, a rule 
which probably holds good throughout the entire significance of 
castration even to its higher symbolic expressions as found in modern 
man. 

A paper by Andrews referred to in the foregoing pages which 
mentioned the above phenomena in squirrels aroused a lively discus- 
sion which was participated in by numerous physicians and natural- 
ists (24). Among the theories offered in this controversy were 
(1) that the testes are bitten out by the old males while the young 
are still in the nest, (2) that they are bitten out by the old males 
shortly after the young leave the nest and are still feeble in the 
trees, (3) that it is a true animal castration phenomenon seen in grey 
squirrels, black squirrels, fox squirrels, red squirrels and in chip- 
munks, (4) a zodlogical fiction belonging in the same category as the 
horsehair snake (7.¢c., so far as it is done by other squirrels )—th« 
missing testes have been destroyed by a parasite worm peculiar to 
those organs of the sciuri family, (5) that it is the only method of 
fighting among squirrels and that the common little red squirrel does 
more castrating than all the rest put together. Squirrels chase each 


other until this opportunity presents itself—their mouths being par- 
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ticularly well shaped to do this almost instantly, and finally in 
Volume II], 646, of Owens’ “Anatomy of Vertebrates” may be 
found a description of the male organs of the rodentia where he says, 
“The testes undergo a periodical increase of size and change of 
position, passing from the abdomen into a sessile scrotum and being 
again retracted after the rut within the abdomen.” This change of 
position involving the disappearance of these glands which are very 
conspicuous during the rutting season has given origin to the belief 
that the males were often castrated. It is a very significant fact that 
this supposed castration by another squirrel leaves no visible scar. If 
a careful surgeon with a sharp scalpel always leaves some kind of a 
scar marking the site of this operation, certainly the squirrel should 
leave a prominent one from his teeth. Anyone who will carefully 
dissect one of these supposedly castrated males will find the missing 
testes in the abdomen so reduced in size as to be easily overlooked. 

I have taken pains to present this material on castration in animals 
in some detail since I believe it to be of prime importance both bio- 
logically and phylogenetically. Naturally I feel free to discard any 
contradictions to the castration mechanism as exhibited among the 
animals quoted, since not to do so would be a denial of my repeated 
observations. 

The mechanism in some form of manifestation is in force from 
the beginning to the end of all life, phylogenetically and ontogeneti- 
cally speaking. 


II]. HistorrcAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The conscious attitude of the human organism toward overt cas- 
tration and its influence on society should now be considered from an 
historical standpoint in order to obtain a perspective of its actual 
meaning. Hannay (25) has given us most excellent comments in 
this respect. He says “ The Greek P—II—double pillar came to 
mean the same thing, as the space between the two pillars was held 
to be female ‘ door of life,’ while the two columns represented the 
zodiacal twins, Castor and Pollux, ‘ lads’ or testes of God worshipped 
when the sun was in Gemini in Spring” (Vol. II, p. 226). 

“ The Gemini were the Dioscouri or the ‘lads’ of God the same 
as the two stones called Eduth or Testimony which Moses put in the 
Ark. This is shown by the name of one of the Gemini, Castor, that 
which was removed when a man was castrated or from Castor (the 
Beaver) which with the turtle has genital organs of extraordinary 
size, which are eaten to produce fecundity and to cure maladies of 
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the womb. The other twin is Pollux, the same word as Phallus, and 
used in that sense when Harpocrates placed his pollux or forefinger 
at his mouth to make the double sexed symbol of life” (Vol. I, 
p. 269). 

“The Gemini in the Zodiac were frequently represented in the 
Zodiac as sexual twins, a man and a woman conjoined, which we 
see so often in Greek pottery decorations in the British Museum 
and they are still represented as male and female in coitus as shown 
by Edgar Thurston in his book on Omens and Superstitions in 
Southern India, p. 114, where he tells of such pairs being worshipped. 
They were similarly depicted on the old bronze doors of St. Peters 
at Rome signifying eternal life or creation of life” (Vol. I, p. 280). 

“The Testimony and Witnesses were identical with the Covenant, 
and the Covenant was ‘that which was cut.’ but there were two 
cuttings known in most religions—that of the phallus or the circum- 
cision and that of the testes to make a Eunuch or Kadesh. The 
two stones are certainly the testes, Euduth or Witnesses, but the 
word Covenant is equally applied to the cutting of the phallus” ( Vol. 
I, p. 452). 

An interesting bit of information showing the early trends of 
thought connecting the ideas of rape, castration and death, may be 
gleaned from the Roman tomb decorations where quite common are 
the scenes of “ Death the ravisher ” and the rape of one of Leucippus’ 
daughters by Castor or Pollux. The gestures of the girl are fear 
stricken as she is borne away by her ravisher who symbolizes un- 
timely death. Among the sensational archaeological finds that added 
a luster to the otherwise all too sordid years since 1914 one of the 
least known but most interesting is that of the underground basilica 
of a mysterious religion which was discovered in Rome in 1917. 
selce ’ concerte, the 


Shaped in rectangular form and with walls of 
great hall has on both sides three square pillars and rounded apses 
at the ends where is found the symbolic frieze depicting the baptismal 
immersion of the soul on its voyage to the Isles of the Blest. 
Strong (26), true symbols of the uterine immersion. 

The word “eunuch” is of Greek derivation meaning one having 
charge of the bedchamber, a chamberlain. In Hebrew it was Saris 
which means mutilated, probably because the early royal chamber- 
lains were castrates, however the term “eunuch” gradually found 
application to men in all kinds of public offices and thus became 
meaningless in connection with castration, but was the equivalent to 


“e 


officer,” in fact it is said that any unqualified mention of “ eunuch ” 
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in Hebrew literature may mean merely “ officer.” A figure of speech 
also became commonly applied to certain persons who for religious 
reasons were said to have “ eunuchized ” themselves, but who under- 
went no actual mutilation ; merely living in total celibacy like eunuchs, 
as in the third class mentioned in Matthew 19:12. This habit of 
extending the definition of words at the expense of their precise 
meaning is a characteristic or linguistic trait of oriental countries 
to the extent that present day students are apt to become perplexed 
or led into false interpretations while dealing with this highly figura- 
tive and hazy use of language so lacking in precision. 

The sacred Book of the Dead (XVI1:26) represents the good 
god Horus as tearing out the testes of his enemy in the evil god Set; 
while Plutarch in Isis and Osiris says that in Kopos in Egypt, Horus 
was pictured as holding in one hand the penis which he had cut off 
from the god Set. These quotations show that the Egyptians knew 
of both steps in the operation of complete castration (penis and 
testicles) and supposed that Horus made a complete eunuch of Set. 
The myth reminds one of a similar story among the ancient Greeks 
that the god Chronus castrated his father Ouranos, performing the 
operation with a sickle made of diamonds (Andrews). 

Barr (27), as a preliminary to his remarks on asexualization, 
makes the following historical sketch: “ Asexualization is not a new 
subject—indeed as practiced in many lands, in many forms for 
thousands of years, it is almost as old as the world itself. In the 
Scriptures we find mention of it notably in the Book of Job and in 
some parts of the New Testament, and it is often referred to in 
other ancient writings. The histories of Assyria, China, Egypt, 
India, Persia, Rome and Greece speak of it again and again. It was 
practiced before the reign of Semiramis; and Andraingtis, King of 
Lydia, sanctioned sterilization in both sexes. At the festivals of the 
Phrygian goddess Amma (Agdistis), the youths would operate upon 
themselves with sharpened shells and the Phoenicians had similar 
customs as did also the Astec priests. Asexualization is still in prac- 
tice among the inhabitants of Borneo, Java and Malaya, while among 
the Hottentots, various tribes of the Philippinos and Australians 
(notably the Kalkodoons) and some American Indians it is also to 
be noted. A certain religious sect in Ruusia known as the Skoptsi 
(the castrated) call themselves the ‘ White Doves.’ In Roumania 
also a similar practice obtains ‘for the Kingdom of Heavens Sake.’ 
The idea is prevalent that eunuchoidism is associated with physical 


and mental decay but such is not the case. On the contrary, from 
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Herodotus we learn that in Persia, eunuchs were highly esteemed 

for their wit and intelligent use of strength and mentality.” (How- 

ever, the author fails here to qualify to the fact that the exceptions 

to mental and physical decay in eunuchoidism are quite rare. Asexu- 

alization does not always produce dire results to the personality, but 
] 

id 


d the favorable 


this reaction is usually present in some degree an 
reactions mentioned above are quite exceptions to the rule.) 

He continues, “ History tells of many great men who were 
unsexed. The celebrated general of Justinian I, Narses, who de- 
feated the Goths commanded by Totilla and having recovered Rome 
was appointed Exarch of Italy, was a eunuch and was most success- 
ful in his administration. Hermias, the friend of Aristotle, was 
also noted as an administrator in the government of Assos and 
Atorneus in Mysia. Bagvas, the Persian eunuch and soldier under 
Artaxerexes Ochus, was known as the ‘ Maker of Kings ’.”’ 

The sect called the Skoptsi of Russia, mentioned above, started 
about the year of 1757 A.D., and practiced both castration and 
flagellation. Wall (28) says of them, “ The order thrived in spite 
of much persecution from the authorities. In 1815 the prioress of a 
flagellant society introduced the practice among women and girls; 
and young women allowed themselves to be spayed and to have their 
breasts cut off so as to be less able to excite sexual desire in the men 
The sect thrived and while it is not accurately known how many 
have been mutilated, it has been stated that the 
150,000 members.” 

He continues, “ In males there are two methods: cutting out the 
testicles, or total extirpation of penis and scrotum; these are removed 
with cutting instruments and the bleeding is checked with a red hot 
iron. This is called the *‘ baptism by fire’. Occasionally the parts are 
removed by burning them off with a red hot iron loop. 

“In women the operations are varied; cutting off or burning off 
one or both nipples; amputating one or both breasts, cutting out 
the laba minora with the clitoris or the clitoris alone, or the ex- 
tirpation as far as possible of the entire external genitals, labia majora, 
labia minora and clitoris—also the extirpation of the ovaries (spay- 


ing). In addition various marks are branded on the body with hot 


irons, mainly crosses. 
“ Their ‘ Lord’s Supper’ consists in cutting off the breast of a 
young woman initiate, and cutting the gland into small bits which 


are distributed among those present and eaten by them. They then 
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place the newly initiated member on a throne and dance around her 
until they fall senseless in convulsions. 

“Jesus said to his disciples, ‘there are some eunuchs which were 
so born from their mothers’ womb; and there are some eunuchs which 
were made eunuchs of men and there be eunuchs for the kingdom 
of heaven's sake’ (Matt. XIX, 12). We have just learned something 
about a sect who ‘ have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake’ as they imagine. The eunuchs which were made of 
men are castrated slaves in oriental lands who are much used as 
attendants and guardians of the women in the harems. The word 
is from the Greek eunouchos, meaning one who guards the bed. 
God forbade the Jews to make eunuchs but nearly all other nations 
have made them. 

“The slave raiders in Africa make some, although the industry 
is said to be mostly practiced in Coptic monasteries; boy slaves of 
about six to ten years old are bought by the monks and the operation 
is done by firmly grasping the penis and scrotum and pulling them 
away from the body, then the whole appendages are cut off with a 
long sharp knife, the hemorrhage is stopped with a sponge at the 
end of a stick, the sponge having been dipped into boiling oil. A 





cloth with some soothing ointment or oil is placed over the parts 
and the boy is left immobile for a few days by standing him in a 
pit with his hands tied behind him and the pit filled in with sand 
to the boy’s shoulders. About one out of four operated on survives; 
therefore the fourth one must make up in price for the loss of the 
others, besides paying a profit on the business. ‘These slaves are 
highly prized in the orient. 

“Among the ancients in Greece and Rome for instance these 
slaves were called ‘ hermaphrodites .. They were especially valued as 
men whores and were used for pederastic coition. It is said that 
Philip of Macedonia carried with him on his war expeditions, 800 
eunuchs for the use of himself and his friends. 

“In Europe the castrating of boy slaves has been considered a 
crime for many centuries except that in Rome castrates were used 
for the choirs in the Sistine Chapel. The making of castrates to be 
‘soprani ’ or ‘ castrati’ in this choir was regularly practiced, of course 
with all possible safeguards as to the life of the victims, until it was 
forbidden by Pope Leo XIII in the year 1880. It is also said that 
some of these castrati later on became some of the celebrated tenors 











of the operatic stage.” 
So for hundreds of years choirs of castrates sang at St. Peter’s 
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at Rome, males whose germ plasm had been sacrificed to the Deity. 
Of similar significance is the celibacy of the Catholic Priests, which 
is a relic of barbarism. Freud believes that antisemitism has its un- 
conscious origin in the concept of ritual circumcision as performed 
by Jews and Mohammedans, to which peoples it symbolizes a sacrifice 
of virility in order to ward off evil spirits. To Freud the unconscious 
identifies circumcision with castration, and thus the Jews are cruel 
since they castrate their own children. 

A people who castrate their own children are capable of any 
cruelty, even murder, and the unconscious therefore hates the Jews 
because they are, at the same time, castrated, castrating their children 
and thus menacing the genitalia of others. However, Stekel does 
not believe in this explanation of morbid antisemitism, but at any 
rate castration and its derivatives still exist here and there in the 
meshes of our civilization. 


























ON THE PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF BLOWS 
AND TAPS IN EARLY INFANCY 


By E. Pickwortu Farrow, M.A., D.Sc. 


The lasting mental effects all through life (in the absence of 
analysis) of light physical blows and taps (heavy to the child) in 
early infancy, the writer may perhaps claim as a psychological dis- 
covery of his own. It would, in any case, appear to be one of great 
importance. 

Although many people must have got very near to it, the writer 
does not remember having seen the point stated in any of the many 
psychoanalytical books he has read, which includes all the most im- 
portant ones. Even in Professor Freud’s writings—as far as the 
writer recollects—one meets with such phrases as “ earlier tendencies 
are given up by the child owing to having become obnoxious in the 
light of later development”; and Ferenczi says (“ Stages in the 
Development of the Sense of Reality °—‘‘ Sex in Psycho-Analysis,” 
p. 266): “ The outstretched hand must often he drawn back empty, 
the longed for object does not follow the magic gesture. Indeed, 
an invincible hostile power may forcibly oppose itself to this gesture 
and compel the hand to resume its former position.” 

Ferenczi, however, speaks only of a hostile power which merely 
compels the hand to resume its former position and says nothing of 
blows and taps upon the hands, the effects of which travel along the 
weak growing arms producing great pain therein with resulting very 
powerful and permanent effects upon the mind. The former wish, 
and wish tendencies, which the outstretching of the hands was 
intended to gratify, become repressed into the unconscious part of 
‘reaching out” and similar 


the mind as a result of this pain, and the 
processes tend not to recur. This is, of course, the object of the 
blows or taps. The mere mental idea of the original wishes which 
caused these early “reaching out” processes then become highly 
“ obnoxious ”’ to the child owing to the persistent unconscious memory 
of the great pain—fundamentally as a result of the early taps— 
which resulted from the earlier attempts to gratify these said wishes. 

The desire to keep the memory of this pain repressed is, in the 
present writer’s view, probably the fundamental origin of the 
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‘“ Freudian censor ” in relation to many social matters. This appears 
to be an observational result and not a theory. The mind turns away 
from, and wishes to avoid entirely, the consideration of all wishes 
and ideas the attempted carrying out of which in the past has been 
followed by punishment, or the attempted carrying out of which in 
the future it is feared would be followed by punishment—this fear 
resulting largely, if not solely, from conscious and unconscious mem- 
ories of punishments, and threats of punishment, received in the past. 
In other words, the so-called “* censor ” operates upon all these ideas 
and groups of ideas (as well as, of course, upon the memories of 
various pains caused in nonsocial ways—such as by burning one’s 
fingers badly). The present writer's investigations indicate that the 
earlier wishes frequently do not become “ obnoxious in the light of 
later development ”’ in nearly such a passive way as practically all the 
psychoanalytical writings would suggest. Indeed, a few moments’ 
reflection will show the probable importance of the mental effects of 
blows and taps, for example, upon the etiology of the Oedipus com- 
plex. The memory of one’s own childhood tendencies and reactions 
shows that naturally the very young child would repeatedly and con- 
tinually attempt to carry out the wishes associated with the develop- 
ment of this later complex until he was prevented from doing so any 
more owing to the effects of some form of physical punishment, when 
these wishes would become repressed along with the memory of the 
pain of the punishment. That is to say, if these particular wishes 
ever came to consciousness at all, and the infant attempted to fulfil 
them. In many cases (as in the writer’s case) the conscious exist- 
ence of these specific wishes may have been precluded in the first 
place, and the infant may never have attempted to carry these wishes 
out, owing to the effect of the “ censor” acting upon the unconscious 
memory of punishment administered for the attempted carrying out 
of still earlier wishes of a somewhat similar nature. 

The usual punishment for attempting to carry out these wishes 
would probably be some form of chastisement. This fact seems 
simple enough when looked at from the point of view of an adult 
“ correcting ”’ a child. 

When approached from the point of view of the infant, i.c., that 


of the adult being analyzed right down into the depths of infancy, 


1See “A Method of Self-Analysis” in “The British Journal of Medical 
Psychology,” Vol. V, p. 118. See, also, the footnote on the last page of the 
present article. 
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it is a different matter. It then becomes a very difficult research 
subject requiring great labor and persistency, owing to the great 
physical pain which these corrections are apt to cause to the child 
at the time of their administration, and the resulting great strength 
of the “ censor,”’ and heaviness of the repressions. The disappoint- 
ment at the nonfulfilment of the wishes also adds to the strength of 
the repressions. 

Even if some other form of punishment than taps were attempted 
to be carried out in the first place for childhood offenses, such as 
shutting the child up in a room, or forcing it to go to bed, etc., the 
very young child would resist this treatment, and some form of tap, 
or physical compulsion in such a form that the child’s mind would 
interpret this form of physical compulsion as a tap, or as some hostile 
force causing it physical pain in some way having the equivalent 
effect, would eventually have to be given to the child in order to 
secure compliance, or nonrepetition, of the action, of trying to get 
out of the room, for example. Some of these forms of physical pain 
or compulsion may be unrealized and unnoticed as hostile taps by the 
adults giving them at the time of their giving them—although 
interpreted as stated by the child’s mind. 

Of course we are naturally not here concerned at all with any 
ethical aspects of the Oedipus complex as such, for instance, but 
solely with the interesting scientific question of the effect of taps 
upon the development of it and related phenomena. 

In any case the writer came across the discovery of the lasting 
mental effects all through life of physical blows and taps in early 
infancy de novo, in his own case and in a very painful practical form. 
This was when, after 500 hours’ analysis, he suddenly recollected 
sitting on a woman’s knee when about eleven months old and reaching 
out with both hands towards her right breast. Doubtless this action 
was associated with the just previously completed weaning process. 
He could, as it were, see his small hands and arms reaching out 
during the analytic recollection. However, when his arms were 
nearly fully extended, the woman hit them back with repeated blows 
of the palm of her right hand, causing extreme pain and aching in 
his hands and along his arms. 

This incident was very heavily repressed on account of the 
intensity of and the resulting desire to forget this pain; and the 
writer could feel again, as it were, a considerable amount of the pain 
at the moment of the first analytic recollection. 

The pain, and resulting fear, caused by this incident had remained 
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repressed in his mind for thirty-three years and had profoundly 
affected his conscious conduct in very many directions during the 
whole of this period. It entirely put the finish to any further devel- 
opment of the Oedipus complex in the writer’s case, for, after it, he 
was unconsciously afraid in infancy of having anything more to do 
with the feminine body. The only stages of the Oedipus complex 
which he has been able to find in his own case were those that 
occurred before the above incident. Doubtless if the blows in ques- 
tion had not occurred on the occasion referred to, some other blows 
would have been given on some other occasion; but the blows in 
question were far stronger than was necessary to secure a permanent 
nonrepetition of the objected-to action. 

The above pointing out of the great mental importance of the 
effects of taps and blows in infancy (for example, upon the course of 
development of the Oedipus complex) is not intended to minimize 
the generally recognized great mental importance of the very wide- 
spread, and perhaps practically universal, castration complex—that is 
to say, the great mental importance which those acquainted with the 
results of analysis attribute to the castration complex. In the one 
case we have a cutting off threat (as a punishment and deterrent, 
from one source or another, for infantile exhibitionism and handling 
of the genitalia), and in the other case the effects of concussion. 
What makes the castration complex so bad, however, is certainly the 
fact that the small child knows that the adults making this cutting off 
threat have the power to carry it out, and could so easily do so. It is 
doubtless this fact which causes the castration complex to have its 
great and extensive mental effects (wholly unsuspected by an unan- 
alyzed person), and for it to be so heavily repressed. Otherwise, if 
the child did not know that the adults making the threat had the 
power to carry it out, or if, on the other hand, he knew that they had 
not the power to carry it out, there would be no point whatever in the 
castration complex, and the castration complex as such could not 
exist. Now, how does the small child know that the adults have this 
power to carry out the castration threat? The present writer’s inves- 
tigations tend to confirm the Freudian view that the newly-born 
infant has a belief in his own omnipotence, for the writer clearly 
remembers that he certainly had such a belief in his own omnipotence 
when he was about six months old.2 Now how is this primitive 
belief destroyed or so rudely shaken? In the writer’s case it was by 
means of the mental effects of a light tap which he received at the 
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hands of his father in certain circumstances when about six months 
old. This tap was probably intended as a caress, but it hurt the 
baby considerably and, in conjunction with the other circumstances, 
served to destroy the primitive feeling of omnipotence. Doubtless 
earlier disappointments—for example, in connection with feeding— 
had occurred, but these apparently had been quite unable to destroy 
the primitive omnipotence feeling. Apparently some form of definite 
physical blow or tap was absolutely necessary to achieve this particu- 
lar result. This particular phenomenon was so marked in the 
writer’s case that he can only think that it must be of universal 
application. He finds it difficult to believe that other people’s minds 
can be so different from his own as a difference in this particular 
respect would necessitate. 

It might be thought that many ordinary events—not necessarily 
hostile forces—such as not being able to reach something high up, 
or not being able to break some strong toy, would destroy, or would 
be able to destroy, the primitive omnipotence feeling. This appears 
to be, however, not the case at all. Perhaps this difference may arise 
because such events are comparatively passive ones in the external 
world, as far as the child is concerned, and possibly the child thinks 
to itself: “Oh, well, I cannot do that for the moment but this is 
simply because I cannot think of the right way to do it. If only I 
could think of the right way to do it, I could do it easily.” 

On the other hand blows, and the pain caused by them, from the 
external world are in a very different category. Here external reality 
is being active against the child, and the child finds, by experience, 
that it is impossible for it to retaliate effectively. Such taps thus 
apparently destroy the primitive omnipotence feeling and, owing to 
the repressed memories of the physical and mental pain produced 
by these earlier defeats, the child knows that the adults have the 
power to carry out the later castration threat. The previous experi- 
ences of the “ pain” caused by these physical blows and taps give 
him good reason to know the pain that adults can cause him, and 
these previous experiences of, or introductions to, pain at the hands 
of adults doubtless increase his fear of what the pain of the castration 
operation will probably be like, in addition to the feared loss of the 


genitalia. 
3See the writer’s paper, “Eine Kindheitserinnerung aus dem 6 


Lebensmonat,” in the “ Internationale Zeitschrift fur Psychoanalyse,”’ Bd. 


XII, Heft I, 1926. 
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Thus the bearing of the mental effects of physical blows and taps 
and previous “ rough handling ” generally upon the laying down of 
the castration complex will doubtless be clear. They seem to be 
essential prerequisites for the production and existence of the castra- 
tion complex, for otherwise the individual would have a belief in his 
own omnipotence, and he would not believe that anybody would have 
the power to carry out the castration threat. Probably the extent 
and severity of the total amount of ‘“ rough handling ”’ (its integrated 
value, as it were) which has occurred before the time of the castration 
threat has a very important bearing upon the extent and severity of 
the fright and resulting mental damage caused by the castration 
threat—or of the severity of the resulting castration complex. 

It will be noticed how neatly the independent points dealt with 
in the present article bring the Freudian view of the individual's 
primitive belief in his own omnipotence into line with the other 
Freudian view of the later existence of the castration complex in 
the individual—+.e. into line with the possibility of the later existence 
of something which is quite the reverse of a primitive omnipotence 
feeling. 

Doubtless the effect of infantile blows is far greater when, as 
frequently happens, adults lose their “temper” with children and 
give far harder blows than are necessary. This would doubtless 
account for much of the so-called, “ inheritance’’ of neuroticism. 
As a person goes deeper in analysis, it is surprising how the likelihood 
increases that children tend to be “born right” on the whole. As 
an instance of an adult losing her temper with a child, the writer 
recently heard a mother, admittedly of the lower classes, shout out 
to her small daughter, aged apparently about three years, who had 
stumbled and partly fallen owing to being dragged along too quickly, 
“T’ll push yer fice off if yer do it again. Stoopid little ‘ussey.”’ 

It is not the mere pain of the infantile taps, in itself, which does 
the harm to the subsequent adult; but the fact that this early pain 
produces early twists or deflections in the individual's mind which 
render him subsequently unconciously afraid to follow various 
courses of action which it would otherwise biologically or instinctively 
follow under various later circumstances. It is the cumulative effects 
of the repression of these numerous later thwartings which does the 
harm to the eventual adult, although the pain of the early infantile 
punishments is ultimately responsible for the subsequent neuroticism 
since it is the underlying cause of the primary twists in the mind. 

It might be thought that subsequent kindness on the part of a 
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mother, for instance, might possibly undo the ill-effects of earlier 
punishment, whether caused by herself or by somebody else. This 
is, however, probably not the case at all. If the pain was sufficient, 
as it is very apt to be, it tends to become repressed on its own in 
the infant’s mind, and, in any case, part of it would probably become 
repressed. Subsequent “kindness ”’ in itself can then apparently not 
touch, reach, or remove the repressed material at all, and this can 
probably only be reached by means of psychoanalysis. 

Mr. A. G. Tansley, F.R.S., said to the writer that he did not 
think that this article was of much practical importance because he 
considered that “ 
to be eventually a civilized human adult without taps of some kind 


it is probably quite impossible to bring up a child 


in early infancy.” It may be mentioned, however, in passing, that 
we are here not primarily concerned at all, of course, with the 
practical importance of anything, but solely with scientific research. 
In this respect Mr. Tansley’s opinion confirms the scientific impor- 
tance of the matter for, if taps of some kind are apparently so 
essential to turn a child into a civilized human adult, it seems a 
necessary corollary from this that these taps in infancy must have 
some great lasting effect of some kind all through life. 

It is probably, truly enough, quite impossible to bring up a child 
without taps of some kind, but, from the point of view of the child’s 
subsequently having a happy life, it is very important to know that 
these taps in infancy should always be as light as possible, and that 
the delicate physical condition of the young infant in relation to the 
strength of adults should be thoroughly realized. This point, on the 
other hand, is of great practical importance—particularly with regard 
to the matter of leaving young children alone with possibly unreliable 
servants. 

A distinguished biological friend of the writer who has been 
partially analyzed and who has an extensive knowledge of psycho- 
You have too great an idea of 


“ee 


analytical literature said to him, 
the mental importance of the pain caused by taps and blows in early 
infancy in thinking that it is so very important although, of course, 
such taps in infancy are very important in that they confirm 
tendencies which are already present in the child’s mind”’ (italics 
mine). 

Taking however, for example, the hypothetical case of the small 
boy referred to in the footnote on page 456 it seems only reasonable 
to suppose that this small boy would have gone on talking, as before, 
if it had not been for the effects of the slap received from his father. 
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In other words the cessation of the talking was doubtless entirely 
due to the effects of the slap, and this slap did not by any means 
‘confirm a tendency already present in the child’s mind,” for entirely 
the opposite tendency was present before the slap was given. The 
present writer can only regard the above remark as a bad, but in 
some respects excellent and interesting, example of, doubtless entirely 
unconscious, lack of clear thinking on the part of an incompletely 
analyzed adult. The writer does not agree with his friend’s point 
of view at all for it undoubtedly runs counter to certain easily- 
noticed facts of observation. 

Many of these various matters suggest the interesting question, 
“Which is the more important, from the point of view of advancing 
scientific knowledge and the future welfare of humanity,—to study 
the relationship between the primordial human personality and the 
personality as we find it in adult years by means of the direct observa- 
tion of young infants and adults respectively, and by means of the 
laborious psychoanalysis of adults; or to study the physiological 
behavior of isolated nerves and nerve cells?’’ We know that, from 
the point of view of present day conventional science, the latter is 
sometimes considered to be the more important, but it is very possible 
that conventional science is being very narrow-minded in this respect. 
The results of psychoanalytical research would certainly indicate that 
the adult human personality, considered as a whole, is so very com- 
plicated that we can never hope to learn anything much about it by 
considering the reactions of individual nerves, for instance—or 
indeed of the central nervous system as a whole if it is to be con- 
sidered in merely a physiological sense. Purely psychological investi- 
gation is clearly absolutely necessary in order to grapple with many 
of these problems, and Professor Freud has been, and is, of course, 
the great pioneer in this respect. 

The writer has met a number of instances in his own life in 
which a “ feeling of guilt ’’ associated with actions harmless in adult 
years has turned out, upon analysis, to have depended upon the 
psychic effects of punishment, and threats of punishment, for similar 
actions in earlier life, although other influences and _ tendencies, 
operating in the interval, had elaborated the feeling. 

An interesting subject, from the point of view of analytical 
theory, is that nobody can say, without specific investigation of the 
matter, that these early infantile punishments may not be one of the 
absolutely essential conditions for the later production of such 


“e ‘ 


phenomena as the “super-ego”’ or “ ego-ideal,” in the condition in 
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which such phenomena are found in the adult mind, for such early 
infantile punishments always occur (vide paragraph 7) and produce 
a partial splitting of the primordial personality. 

The above statements of the importance of taps in infancy for 
securing compliance with the wishes of grownups, and their lasting 
great psychological importance in the mind of the unanalyzed adult 
all through life, will not commend itself to those who suppose that 
compliance with the wishes of the so-called “herd” is insured by 
the possession of a special “herd instinct.” It is generally recog- 
nized now, however, that the prototypes of the individual’s reactions 
to the so-called “ herd ” must be sought in his reactions to his early 
life within the family. Many people seem to have forgotten that 
they ever were small children. However, it is the very unhappy 
1ature in certain respects of this early period, while the individual is 
being fitted for subsequent social life, according to the ideas of the 
particular adults surrounding him at the time, which causes the 
memory of it to be a complete blank with most people. 

It is a much more pleasant and happier view for the unanalyzed 
adult to assume the existence of a special “ herd instinct” than for 
him to undergo the pain of analysis and to remember clearly the 
painful and forcible corrections which he received as a very small 
child, and their great mental effects which had continued ever after- 
wards until analysis. The latter, however, is a research result. The 
idea of a “ herd instinct,”’ on the other hand, is merely an assumption 
of no scientific value. Its chief value is probably an heuristic one. 
In so far as it is supposed that compliance is fundamentally secured 
by the possession of such an instinct, the idea would appear to be a 
phantasy founded on a mass of repressions. 

It would be interesting to know what Ferenczi thinks about the 
“compelled to resume 


other possibility—that the hand is not merely 
its former position” but that blows are eventually given it by the 
“invincible hostile power” in order to secure an automatic non- 
repetition of the objected to action. 

These blows or taps do not need to be at all frequent provided 
they happen to be sufficiently painful to the infant when they do 
occur, and indeed they may be very infrequent. For instance, actual 
taps or blows only occurred on two occasions in the writer’s infancy— 
at the ages of approximately six and eleven months, respectively. 
Nevertheless this was sufficient to put a finish to the further develop- 
ment of certain very important groups of wishes and to render the 
idea of these wishes obnoxious to the writer. Ever afterwards the 
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idea, threat, or fear of punishment was usually adequate without its 
actually being carried out. As stated above, most people know that 
a common method of correcting children and preventing their per- 
sistent following of certain courses of action is by means of taps 
Most unanalyzed adults, however, do not realize at all that they, in 
their turn, have been most profoundly affected all through their lives 
by means of the repressed effects of similar taps received in their ow 
infancy. <A recognition of the latter fact seems to the writer to be 
a matter of considerable medical and scientific importance.‘ 

It may be considered that the results described in this paper cor 
cerning the psychological significance of early taps are founded upon 
too few instances to show that they are of general application 
Naturally further work by other observers is necessary to confirm o1 
disprove them. Of course the subject appears to be a very painful 
one since it deals with the completely hidden effects of repressed 
infantile punishments and it thus lends itself admirably to the pro- 
duction of opposing rationalizations. A striking example of such 
has been mentioned in the body of this article. However, the phe 
nomena referred to were so very marked in the writer’s case that 
he can only feel that further work on the part of other people will 


result in their confirmation. As already mentioned, however, some 


‘The small boy’s supposed prayer (of which the writer recently met a 
similar instance in actual life), “ And, Lord, make me a good boy. Not to 
the present 


good, but good ‘nuff to ‘scape a lickin’,’ may have a bearit 


article. The same would apply to the following extract from Dr. J. B. Watson's 


article on “ Behaviorism,” in the 13th Edn. Ency wedia Britannica. New 
Vol. I, p 347 : 

\ social factor steps in. The father gets to the point where his ow: 
morning nap is disturbed. He yells out ‘Keep quiet.’ The child begins then 


to mumble to himself—a great many individuals never pass this stage, and 
life whenever they try to think. The 
father does not like the child’s mumbling any better than his talking aloud, 


and so he may slap him on the lips. Finally, the parents get the child to the 


they mumble to themselves all through 


point where he talks silently to himself. When his lips are closed, it is nobody's 
business what is going on below. Thus we come to behave as we please if we 
do not give any external motor sign of it—in other words, our thoughts are 
our own.” 

While agreeing with much of the above, the present writer may say, how- 
ever, that he has of course no sympathy whatever with certain features of the 
Behaviorist doctrine. They nevertheless seem to have got hold of some idea 
of the great and, in certain respects, almost fundamental, importance of taps 
in infancy which most psychoanalysts do not yet seem to have realized at all, 


by means of following the analytic process. 
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of the points dealt with in this article can be confirmed immediately 
by direct observation of children. 





It may be mentioned that the present paper contains some ot 
the results obtained in over 1,000 hours of analytical research work 
and the production of more than 2,500,000 words of free association. 
The material produced was examined and observed in a very critical 
scientific way by the writer and was repeatedly checked objectively 
wherever possible by questioning those adults who were associated 
with him in his infancy. It may be mentioned that the material 
was produced by the process of self-analysis already referred to. 
This process has the great advantage from a scientific point of view 
that no external analyst, who might make suggestions to the worker, 
is present. 

Naturally such a quantity of critical work takes a great deal of 
time. Still in the writer’s opinion the great improvement in a person’s 
health and mental liveliness which is produced by deep analyis 
indicates that careful and critical psychoanalytical researches are very 
important from the point of view of increasing human happiness and 
mental health in the future. This is apart altogether from their 
biological and general scientific interest, which is considerable. 





The writer is indebted to his friends, Dr. J. H. Power, Dr. J. 


Stanley White, and Mr. H. G. Bolam, for effecting some literary 
improvements in this article. 
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1. Kevsen, Hans. The State and Social Psychology. This scholarly 
paper deals particularly with those considerations which tend to weld 
individuals into groups. The psychological foundations for this type of 
synthetic dynamism have had much light thrown upon them by Freud, 
particularly in his Totem and Tabu, and his Group Psychology and 
Analysis of the Ego and this paper would carry Freud’s fructifying ideas 
into a field in which the author has identified himself and to which he 
has already contributed a study, “ The Sociological and Juristic Con- 
ception of the State’ (Tiibingen, 1922). Causality is just as determined 
in human Institution formation as in any other synthesis, be it NA + Cl, 
in salt, or in the vastly more complex combinations that made the Holy 
Roman Empire, or the present United States. The ordinary physical, 
chemical or biological processes, particularly the “affinity” concept, 
however, may not afford adequate modes of approach to the sociological 
phenomena of state formation. This is the present sociological concept. 
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A Sociology founded upon social psychology, the author states, would 
determine the nature of general and particular social phenomena and 
institutions along two lines. Firstly social facts are defined as mental 
processes, and secondly social factors result from specific psychical inter- 
actionism with other individuals. This reciprocal reactivity constitutes 
the reality of a social group. Impulses and purposes meet and bind a 
group. The nature and extent of the synthesis from a mere salute to a 
League of Nations, from this aspect, is merely a matter of detail and 
quantitative dynamics. 

This general concept, the author holds, is problematical in more than 
one respect and he would examine the concept from the standpoint of the 
“ State.” Sociologically and legally the “ unity”’ of a State is an a priori 
assumption. All those who agree with the “ code” constitute the “ State.”’ 
Thus the whole question of psychological reciprocity is open to question. 
How could it be determined anyway? Thus membership in a State means 
allegiance to a code, t#.c., to some type of fiction, and it is equally a fiction 
and quite unreliable, Kelsen states, that children, lunatics, sleepers, and 
hosts of other unaware of membership, stand in any psychical reciprocal 
relationship in the Sociological bond. The marvel is that the complete 
coincidence of the causal sociological with the normative legal points of 
view, has not caused any perplexity [It does constantly in medico-legal 
situations in America. S. E. J.], and that the sociological reality called 
the state might differ very greatly in content from the legal state has not 
even been mooted. 

Dissociating as well as binding forces must be taken into consideration 
for these are vital in the situation. How can the innumerable disintegrat- 
ing reactions—conflicting purposes, etc., which exist in innumerable 
smaller groupings, be computed in the dynamics of the total reaction 
which gives rise to the theoretical legal or economic unity? How can 
consciousness of class antagonisms be reconciled and united by common 
consciousness of stateness? Here repression as a mechanism must come 
into operation. The significance of an appeal addressed to political parties 
within the state in times of danger is that it forces back from conscious- 
ness the antagonisms that are fundamental for political group formation 
in order to make room for a state consciousness, so that those belonging 
legally to the state may also form a real psychological unity. How far 
this works in concrete instances is still open to serious study. An initial 
error is seen in the projection of the synthesis upon the object itself. To 
represent society as a unity held together by interaction between indi- 
viduals, is an error which the author would examine in detail and endeavor 
to correct. People may not necessarily be bound together because of 
similar feeling or thinking, any more than because of similarity of noses 
or fingers. Group activities, among which mob violence may be taken as 
an illustration, do not result from inner reciprocating influences but 
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rather from a common influence from without, t.¢., by a third party. The 
common feeling may increase the primary situation secondarily, as also 
in ambivalent directions—* as a sorrow shared is a sorrow halved.” The 
primary situation however remains individual, and the generally held 
sociological hypothesis that proportional intensification of affect through 
summation of common feeling or common idea is operative, the author 
says must be refuted. The psychic elements of different individuals do 
not admit of summation, and even if such a sum could be cast up it would 
not be the expression of a psychic reality. Common emotion, common 
volition and common idea can never mean anything more than a descrip- 
tion of the coincidence in the content of consciousness of a number of 
individuals. Thus parallelism of reciprocal influences does not adequately 
envisage the phenomena. The principle of domination, the leader and the 
led also is insufficient, and the author turns to discuss Freud’s contribu- 
tion to social psychology, namely the influence of the libido object. 
Le Bon’s study is first gone into. His well known and often quoted 
psychical entity—the group mind—which arises within the society is 
outlined. Freud in his “ Massenpsychologie’’ does not accept this 
generalization and holds fast to “ individual” psychology. The “ group” 
mind phenomena, Le Bon’s collective psyche, are not new. They are 
‘ individual.” The author then gives a résumé of the libido theory in 
general in order to render its specific application to group psychology 
understandable. The “libidinal structure” of the group conception is 
minutely analyzed. Freud’s idea that such libidinal ties which result 
in group formation entail some sacrifice of narcissism is amply borne out 
by a multitude of phenomena. Identification as a mechanism plays a 
large role here. The emotional tie to a leader thus identified with self 
and displaced to the object. Man is therefore not a herd but a horde 
animal led by a chief. The ego and ego-ideal must be distinguished, the 
latter being a type of conscience, moral standard of unconsciously 
accreted “engrams.” The chief takes the place of the ego-ideal. The 
group therefore is one united on the basis of a common ego-ideal dis- 
placement to an object—the leader. The domineering jealous father in 
primitive society is the prototype of this leader. As the primitive man 
survives in every individual so the primitive horde may arise once more 
out of any random crowd. 

Now arises the question, Is the “ State”’ a similarly constituted group 
type? Freud would seem to say yes. His identifications and ego-ideals 
in the state groups follow similar lines to those seen in the primitive horde 
even though certain variations are manifest. The differences between 
the transient (mob) and stable (state) groups are really so great as to 
perhaps require other formulations. In the stable groups the regressive 
factors have undergone considerable modification. Organization, as 
cutlined by McDougall, is admitted but needs clearer delineation if the 
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libido theory be applicable. Kelsen here attributes Freud with a con- 
organization’ does not possess those 


ceptual error. The stable social ‘ 
identification and ego-ideal substituted figure phenomena, he states, and 
hence are not “ groups.”” But they do cohere in some sense. How? In 
Freud’s discussion of groups with or without a leader—‘ Ideas” take the 
place of the leader in the latter grouping. The “ State” now becomes the 
“guiding idea” to stand as the recipient of the libidinal ego-ideal 
impulses. The author now progresses to a discussion of Durkheim’s 
sociological conceptions which are more clearly analyzed in the light of 
Freud’s individualistic conceptions, particularly with reference to the 
ethnological ideas concerning the Totem. Here one finds the roots of 
social unity behind a religious procedure. Here the author commences to 
depart somewhat from the conceptions of the formation of a legal state. 
Early law concepts are essential to outline the state. The king (father) 
must have been the prototype of the law giver. Politics arose, which 
the author states, is still in a lamentable state from the standpoint of 
science. Whether the state makes the law or the law the state is one of 
those pseudo problems so often seen, where after cause and effect are in 
reality ambivalent unities “‘ Mind and body,” “ Soul,” “ God,’ Theology 
and Politics and a host of similar pseudo problems are given in illustra- 
tration. Thus the state is shown as a deity idea because it rests on a 
dualistic system characteristic of the theological method, that is to say, 
because it was evoked as a hypostatization of the unity of the legal code, 
in contrast to this and as a transcendental being, in the same way as God, 
as a personification of nature, was evolved as a figure transcending the 
latter. The theological method should be avoided in the mental sciences 
and especially in the social sciences. The prevailing dualistic system 
must be eliminated. Inasmuch as Freud has more clearly shown the 
individual psychological origins of theological conceptions and put the 
old magical terminologies into scientific form he has rendered an impor- 
tant preliminary service to the science of sociology. 


2. VAN OpuutJsEN, J. H. W. (Hague). Contributions to the Mascu- 
linity Complex in Women. Research into the unconscious shows that 
women feel they have been injured in their infancy—mostly repressed— 
and appearing in disguises. Many a daughter’s bitterness towards her 
mother has its unconscious motivation from the feeling that the mother 
has brought her into the world as a woman and not as a man. This 
general thesis, first noted by Freud, is the starting point of the author’s 
reflections of some of his case material. This type of reaction is com- 
mon with the castration complex in women. The loss of the organ is 
frequently supposed to have resulted as a punishment of some sexual 
lapse. In the particular group discussed by the author the feeling of 
guilt has been replaced by the feeling of having been ill-treated and 
the bitterness towards the mother is marked. The term “ masculinity 
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complex ” is used to summate these cases. The original point of departure 
is based upon a sight of the male organ, father, brother, or other man. 
The memories are usually easily evocable. Desire to urinate standing 
up as boys do is frequent and is often a determiner for protracted femal 
masturbatory activities. The author collects notes from five cases of 
obsessional neuroses. One stated, “ Often when I am restless and don’t 
know what to do with myself I have a feeling I would like to ask my 
mother to give me something that she cannot give me.” In another her 
obsessional movements in lying or sitting down are of such a kind as to 
give one the impression that she has to make the same overtures to 
the sofa or chair that a cock makes to his hens. Once she said, “I feel 
as though I coquetted with the sofa.” Three thought they had Hottentot 
labiae, ergo, were different from other women. In none of the cases were 
there obvious masculine disposition, appearance, contempt for men, or 
masculine activities. The rivalry was, however, striking in the intellec- 
tual and artistic spheres. 

What are the repressed impulses which after the trauma of seeing the 
male organ, can find an outlet in the newly appearing idea of having such 
an organ? These bear a certain relation to the content of the masculinity 
idea. Those women want to “possess” rather than “be possessed.” 
They would penetrate another, instead of being penetrated. Tension is 
relieved if they can give rather than receive something. Detailed analysis 
of one patient is given starting from a “ dream enuresis at four associated 
with orgasmic pleasure, permitted by the mother.” Actual enuresis tak- 
ing place she called her mother, who did not rebuke her, but the child 
became shy and anxious, developed sleeplessness, and a neurosis, aug- 
menting at thirteen when her mother died, and more so at 19 at death of 
brother. She is very shy with men. Early urinary phantasies in which 
the sound of her father’s urinating predominate are outlined and then 
integration into her musical talent, facility and difficulties shown. The 
flow of melody may be much facilitated or frustrated according to the 
urinary phantasy. She identifies the music with her father. She is at 
concert the organ to relieve the tension of her audience. Weeping attacks 
were correlated with the brother’s reddened glans. Her sleeplessness 
was readily traced to her sexual curiosity. She was “listening ’’ for some- 
thing going on in father’s room. Other complicated details are to be read 
ir the original, the parents’ expressed wish that she should have been a 
boy and not a girl was among the determiners for her sense of injustice. 
When the patient later fell in love with an uncle, and took refuge in a 
homosexual situation, then an acute confusional state arose which brought 
her for treatment. She may be summarized as a case in which the idea 
of being a male is centralized by the identification with the father or the 
brother. The idea of masculinity is closely bound up with clitoris erotism, 
which is enhanced because of the repressed and marked bladder and 
urethral erotism. Transference to homo- and heterosexual stage objects 
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being denied—incestuous uncle—she regresses to an autoerotic urethral 
erotic phase. 

Another patient had the trick of elongating her urethra by using a tube 
(catheter) through which to urinate. This was the patient who wanted 
to stand up and urinate like a man. Homosexual trends developed as 
well as strong masturbatory activities. The heterosexual trends were 
marked by innumerable fleeting being-in-love periods. Obsessive doubt 
and speculation about everything is her obvious neurotic system. A third 
patient plays the male role so far as having a phallus. Urethral eroticism 
was also present here as in the other cases, though less demonstrable. 
Homosexual phantasies were prominent. As a child she loved to make 
phallic representations with any plastic material—dough, clay, etc., and 
recognized them as such. She used to play a shadow game at 12 with 
her sisters with obvious attack upon their genitals. She envied men their 
organ and over compensated, to women, her bitterness against the mother, 
for having withheld the phallus from her. 


3. HorNEy, KAREN. On the Genesis of the Castration Complex in 
Women. This is a translation from Vol. IX, p. 12, 1923, of the Inter- 
nationale Zeitschrift f. a. Psa. abstract to be found as appearing in that 


journal. 


4. HArRNIK, J. Various Developments Undergone by Narcissism in 
Men and Women. At puberty the libido in women is subjected to a 
marked wave of repression which relates especially to the sexuality 
associated with the clitoris. This is a generalization which Freud has 
made and which has been amply confirmed by analytical investigation. 
This access of repression tends to limit or entirely suppress clitoris 
masturbation which is not infrequent in little girls. The author would 
attempt to trace the new libido distribution following this repression. 
Freud has emphasized an intensification of narcissism as one of the 
commonest developments. The prepubertal girl has a definite masculine 
trend as shown in clitoris masturbatory activities. With puberty female- 
ness and “beauty” arrive with narcissistic intensification. She now 
offers something to attract the male and in her “ charm” and “ beauty ” 
she obtains a narcissistic compensation for the loss of her repressed 
clitoris (penis) activity. Ferenczi has suggested that the primacy of the 
genital zone, also means its excitability from other erogenous zones—it 
is a central erotic organ. Thus it becomes intimately related to the 
narcissistic ego, and in dreams, folklore, wit, and neuroses this identifica- 
tion is as widespread as it is striking. There is a striking contrast then 
between the increased onanistic activity in boys and the diminished clitoral 
activity in girls. The boy prizes more and more his phallus, the girl more 


and more her face and figure. 
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The author gives some examples. A: hysterical with genital anes- 
thesia, had in former years been much taken with a “ Cult of the Nude.” 
Narcissistic exhibitionism was evidently gratified but she also frequently 
fell back on onanism, practised accompanied by mirror vision. She thus 
showed both the secondary female and primary male narcissism. B: also 
hysterical, always maintained a belief in her ugliness as a young girl. 
Photographs showed the contrary. Freckles were outstanding ugly spots. 
This resolved itself into a self-reproach about the “ugly” habit of 
onanism (stains—soiling oneself—self-abuse). She had suppressed the 
onanism at puberty. Later her reproach was directed towards her ugly 
body. Her face was satisfactory. The key to this lay in revival of onan- 
ism after some sexual experiences. The vaginal orifice apart from the 
clitoris now was used and equated with “ugly body.” At puberty she 
has displaced the pretty face to pretty body. Notions of being ugly, also 
present in men, are next considered by the author. C: an obsessional 
man with impaired potency. He thinks himself too ugly for girls to like 
him. Continuous struggle with onanism was combined with the popular 


he 


delusion of its showing in the face. The phallus was ugly, hence t 
beauty of women. Thus it may be held that narcissism in men may arise 
somewhat similarly to the mechanism in women. This is typically seen 
in men who are attracted to women who fall in love with them and show 
them the sexual overestimation appropriate to their own narcissistic 
valuation of themselves. Thus the mechanisms are quite identical in the 
two sexes but with quantitative variations. The author goes on to give 
some impressions concerning the tendencies towards certain bodily 
characteristics. Thus in many girls who have not repressed the onanistic 
tendency at puberty he thinks he finds a relative failure in breast develop- 
ment. They retain the boyish figure characteristics and not infrequently 
there are facial disfigurements real or phantasied as ugliness. Clitoris 
onanism repression and the development of the female charm and its 
narcissistic attachment go hand in hand the author thinks, with modifi- 
cations. Constitutional factors may explain certain cases better, but 
others certainly are better understood along the lines indicated in the 
paper. Genitalization and female development are thus intimately related 
psychogenically. The narcissistic significance of the face in this rela- 
tionship has been widely recognized. [Freud, Ferenczi, Jelliffe (Acne) 
et al.]. Psychologically then female beauty is recognized as a compensa- 
tion for the lost phallus. Biological equivalence is also apparent, and 
further mythology offers confirmatory evidence. The Three Graces are 
adduced as material. Hercules with his small penis is another example. 
The castration complex and physical exercise in sport are also closely 
related here. The author then deals with another modification in men. 
Under the pressure of the castration complex the whole body becomes 
libidinized, bodily strength and manliness ideals then offer displacements 
of the original narcissism of the genitals. Athletic women may show 
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similar mechanisms. The author then goes on to discuss psychosexual 
conditions in the passive fetal state in their evolutionary bearing on what 
Ferenczi has essayed to show in his stages of development of the sense of 
reality. He quotes in some early postulations of S. Rado relative to 
intrauterine libido organization. Tactile libido was one of these prenatal 
organizations. Thus Harnik’s patient A: had lively tactile dream symbol- 
izations and further in compensation for vaginal anesthesia her skin 
embrace satisfactions were keen. [See the flapper customs of “ necking ” 
and related tactile adolescent phases. J.]. Here one sees a genitalization 
of a prenatal tactile erotism. The author now takes up a problem rela- 
tive to the formation of the ego-ideal in the two sexes. The ego-ideal 
develops as the libido is displaced more and more from the primary nar- 
cissism and becomes located upon the ideal imposed from without. Manli- 
ness and womanliness becomes the respective sex forms. 

5. Shorter Communications: O. RANK, speaking of the sexual life 
of the inhabitants of Easter Island where defloration by the elders of the 
tribe is practiced as a rite. Remnants of the custom and variants are 
noted from Malacca, Northern Russia, and Croatia. JoAN RIVIERE con- 
tributes two short notes, one upon a Castration Symbol where the obses- 
sional patient spoke of the resemblance of a pendant curtain pattern to a 
phallus and had idas of bruising and kissing and blood mangling of the 
phallus. Phallus Symbolism is illustrated by a patient’s remark that 
female homosexual activity struck her as boring, like “ playing tennis 
without balls.” M. A. Meyer contributes a note on phantasies concern- 
ing the length of a psychoanalytic treatment in which eleven months (a 
Kadish prayer time interval) is equated with the patient’s tardy penance 
for unconscious wishes connected with the father’s death. 

This number also contains a number of spiteful, unnecessarily hyper- 
critical abstracts by H. W. F., blemishes in an otherwise high grade 
magazine, some excellent book reviews of works of Herbert’s, Uncon- 
scious Mind; Mitchell’s, Medical Psychology; van der Hoop’s, Character 
and the Unconscious; Bradley's, Duality; Brown, Psychotherapy; Og- 
burn’s, Social Change. 

A short report of the Seventh International Congress of Psychology is 
given and the Bulletin of the International Psycho-analytical Association. 


(Vol. V. No. 2. April, 1924.) 


1. Freup, S. The Infantile Genital Organization of the Libido. 125-129. 

2. Tausk, Victor. Compensation as a Means of Discounting the Motive 
of Repression. 130-140. 

3. Re1k, THEOpOR. Some Remarks on the Study of Resistances. 141-154. 

4. FLiicer, J. C. Polyphallic Symbolism and the Castration Complex. 
155-196. 
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5. Short Communications, ABRAHAM, K. Blunders with Over Compen 
sating Tendency. Meyer, M. Compounded Slip of the Tongu 
Eper, M. D. From Child Lite. 

6. Abstracts, Book Reviews: Bulletin of the International Psycho 


Analy tical Association. 


1. Freup, S. Infantile Genital Organisation of the Libido. Freud 
here calls attention to the fact that in spite of many years of intensive 
study in psychoanalysis broad general features and typical situations 
may escape notice. He would here call attention to some revisions, ot 
addenda, or modifications of his original Three Contributions, which 


1 


1 appearing in 1905 has never been rewritten, but had merely 


althoug! 
been supplemented or had minor corrections in the text in its later rev 
sions. In the beginning emphasis was laid upon the differences between 
infantile and adult sexuality; later on the pre-genital organizations ot 
libido swung into the foreground, with the double thrust in their devel 
ment. Childish curiosity then became paramount and then the recog 
nition of the far reaching similarity between the last stages of infan 


1 
t 


sexuality (about the fifth year) and the final form to which it develops 


in the adult. This was the platform of the 1922 edition. Here, p. 63, | 

states that often object choice is established in early childhood of the 
kind inferred of the pubertal period. For the present Freud says he is 
not satisfied with the statement that the primacy of the genitals is not 
effected in the early period of childhood, or only very imperfectly. Thus 
childhood sexuality in its approximation to the adult stage goes much 
further and is not limited to the object attachment. A primacy of the 
genitals is reached, but that primacy is not genital but is limited to the 
phallus. Thus only the male phase is ascertainable; as yet the process 
in the little girl is unknown. The little boy assumes all others are like 
himself and in this search and comparison there is great activity. Sexual 
curiosity conditions his search for knowledge. He soon notes that girls 
are different. They stand different in urination and the sound produced 
by urination is not the same. They early deny this difference and con- 
ceive of their growing a phallus and then arises the emotionally tinged 
idea perhaps it has been taken away. Thus arises the early steps in the 
castration fear which is, as Freud thinks, bound: up in the phase of 
primacy of the phallus. Much of the depreciation of women with the 
drive towards the homosexual object is conditioned on this female lack of 
a phallus. (See Ferenczi’s analysis of the Medusa myth. Int. Zeit. f. 
Psa. 1923, 1; also compare Rank’s, Birth Trauma Conception, which 
affords earlier types of castration.) Freud would retain the term in its 
specific genital significance. The child does not by any means come to 
these notions but it is found that the male child very often comes to the 
thought that only unworthy girls are thus deprived of their organ, thus 
he relates his own guilt concerning forbidden impulses to the punishment. 
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The mother may much longer possess a penis in the child’s mind (uncon- 
scious material). ‘* Not yet is being a woman the same thing to the child 
as having no penis.” Only when the boy learns of the specific relationship 
of childbearing to femaleness does the mother lose her phallus, and 
“along with this, quite complicated theories are constructed, so as to 
account for the exchange ot a penis in return for a child.” The real 
female genitals are still undiscovered. The baby is in the bowels still. 
The bipolar character of sex transformation should be borne in mind. 

Object choice shows the first contrast, thus making object and 
subject. The pregenital sadistic-anal erotic organization knows nothing 
of maleness or femaleness, it only knows active and passive. Maleness 
next comes into existence, but not femaleness. Thus the antithesis, either 
male, or castrated condition. The polarity of male-female is only reached 
at puberty. In maleness is concentrated subject, activity and the posses- 
sion of a penis; femaleness carries the object and passivity. The vagina 
is prized as an asylum for the penis; it comes into an inheritance from 
the mother’s womb. 

2. Tausk, V. Compensation as a Means of Discounting the Motive 
of Repression. This is a translation from the Internat. Zeit. f. Psa. 
1913, and is abstracted in the Psychoanalytic Review, Vol. 1, 1913, page 
342. 

3. Re1k, THEopor. Some Remarks on the Theory of Resistances. 
This is a translation from the Internat. Zeit. f. Psa, 1915, and an abstract 
is printed in the Psychoanalytic Review, Vol. 4, 1917, page 452. 

4. Fitcer, J.C. Polyphallic Symbolism and the Castration Complex. 
This is a long, intricate and fascinating presentation of this important 
psychoanalytic situation. The author begins with the Medusa myth, 
citing Ferenczi’s and Freud’s conception of its being interpretable, when 
found in the dream and associated material, as a symbolic representation 
of the female genitalia. The multitude of snaky hairs—multiple phalli= 
by displacement and opposite representation—castration and the exter- 
nal female genitalia. This study adduces material to confirm this thesis, 
gives illustrations of other polyphallic symbolisms, shows their relation 
to the castration complex and pushes into new related problems. Psycho- 
analytic and mythologic data are utilized. Flournoy’s Civa Androgyne 
(Arch. de Psych., 1922) affords his first example. The dream analyzed 
is that of an impotent male whose penis gets enormous, changes into a 
moving serpent’s head, spits fire, etc., and his first association in the 
hypnoidal waking state is of the head of a woman with snaky locks. 
Flournoy himself utilizes the Medusa and Samson myths in his discussion. 
Another case of a woman who in free association brought out the idea 
of her mother’s hair—which by reason of illness she was called upon to 
brush, made her think of a mass of serpents—“ a lot of little penes.”” This 
was related to her castration complex—“ short hair and taking off her 
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hat, as a man does when coming in the house.” Case B, a male with 
marked castration complex dreams—a series of dreams all too detailed 
for abstracting showing the presence of the castration complex, its con- 
nection with polyphallic symbolism, and its relation to the Edipus complex. 
A paper by A. G. Ikin (Brit. Jl. Med. Psy., Vol. IV) is next cited offer- 
ing much material. Here the characteristic snakes of alcoholic deliria 
are shown in their relation to the castration complex. Much material 
from deliria is presented. 

These many examples Fligel states show the close relationships 
between polyphallic symbols and the castration complex and in his second 
section he asks (1) Can a similar relationship be traced in the case of 
polyphalic symbols occurring in folk lore and mythology, (2) can we say 
anything further about the dynamics of this relationship and (3) do the 
tendencies underlying polyphallic symbolism ever manifest themselves 
in the usual waking life in ways that appear to be of psychological or 
sociological importance? Fliigel deals at length with the folk lore and 
mythical material. The recapitulation hypothesis finds in myths much 
material. Dragons and other monsters with many heads, limbs and other 
features abound in classical mythology. The family of the Phorcidae, to 
which Medusa herself belongs, is so rich in these forms that the author 
works out a family tree. The castration motive and the polyphallic motives 
abound. Medusa’s castration by Perseus, the cutting off of the nine heads 
of the hydra by Hercules. The opposite type also appear in the family tree, 
one-eyed and one-toothed Gree sisters, who are also symbolically castrated 
by Perseus, and so on through the whole family. The Sphinx and Pegasus 
are mysterious members of this family. Reik has shown the bisexual char- 
acter of the Sphinx and Pegasus is a typical phallic symbol. Other class- 
ical figures are discussed. Hecate and Diana among female goddesses show 
polyphallic attributes. The complexities attending the detailed working out 
of this material are great. Reik’s paper on the Sphinx indicates this 
Further the castration—castrate—father-son equations are involved but 
not insoluble. The castration of the female offers special difficulties. It 
is true that the female genital suggests the absence of something and 
excites the fear. This leads to the infantile sadistic conception of coitus— 
the latter leading to the idea of castration of the woman. Case A showed 
this fusion in her phantasies. Fear of coitus, pain, injury and castration 
were links in the chain. The cutting off of the breasts is a motive which 
the author relates to the castration of the mother by the son. They 
are often equated with the phallus. In the trauma of denial of the nipple 
the unconscious cutting off of the breast, in revenge, is thinkable. The 
association of the castration complex with the mother is closely associated 
with the idea of birth. The author analyzes a dream of Case A in which 
child birth—castration of the mother, too complicated to abstract, and 
in which the polyphallic symbolism was an outstanding feature. Birth 
and castration also appears in the Medusa myth. Ethnological material 
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from Africa also illustrates the connection. Polyphallic castration then 
symbolizes castration of both father and mother. 

Fliigel now goes on to discuss the dynamics of this relationship having 
shown its ontogenetic and phylogenetic parallels. Why are polyphallic 
symbols used to indicate the absence of the penis and the castration that is 
implied by this absence? Representation through the opposite is not 
sufficient, either as response to censorship or as regression to primitive 
mental level. The thought probably is that of enhancement of phallic 
power, hence compensatory to the fear. Hence the use of amulets to 
defend one from the evil eye. It cannot hurt me because of my poly- 
phallic power. It therefore shows characteristic ambivalent wish for 
power and dissipates the fear of loss. Furthermore the mechanism at 
more primitive levels serves to unload the boy’s narcissistic libido upon 
the mother and later giving her a phallus serves to push him away from 
her. This mechanism is illustrated in part of the Medusa myth and in 
the Indra story. As to where the cognitive content comes from Fligel 
has some ideas which he deems are speculative. Breasts, children, spiders, 
fingers, udders, teeth are all actual material substrata for these ideas. 
The triform male genital in which the testicles are raised to phallic rank 
may be another source of the idea. The vulva has evolved to an Octopus 
symbolization in some mythologies. 

Finally what general psychological or sociological phenomena are 
referable to this polyphallic symbolism? The definitive material is still 
conjectural. In promiscuous and polygamous tendencies in women, the 
multiplicity of lovers is sought as a compensation for the castration. 
Secret knowledge and power was acquired over mother (knowledge= 
sexual intercourse—=penes—power). His case A showed this and he 
quotes a case reported by Isaacs. Many lovers=many phalli. In men 
homosexual attributes show similar determinants, and attraction to 
prostitutes, who are many-men-possessing, is a characteristic feature as 
a character trait for this homosexual component. One patient showing 
this was curious regarding not only the large clientele of the prostitute 
but also regarding all her phallic symbolic surroundings. [One personal 
patient behind her curiosity of the significance of other women’s use of 
phallic-like articles showed her own homosexual polyphallic—castration 
mechanism in Fliigel’s sense. J.] 

Shorter Communications. ABRAHAM, K. Blunders with Overcom- 
pensating Tendency. These have been divided by Freud into two groups. 
Those in which the tendency that is diverted from consciousness is 
neutralized and those in which it can express itself at least by hints. 
Abraham speaks of a third. It came out in a stutter over the first 
syllable of proper names. As a teacher it annoyed the woman. The 
thought of reading aloud thus fills her with anxiety. One blunder— 
slightly variant, converted Protagoras to Protragoras. A-alexandros 
preceded this in association material. These were traced back to a child- 
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ish trend to distort words to as near indecencies as possible (“ sitting on 
one’s ask-me-no-questions” type of distortion). This patient had 
developed a “ po” for popo=—buttocks distortion hence her Protragoras, 
which doubled the omitted r instead of doubling the “ po,” hence over- 
compensating for the forbidden material. Other illustrations too compact 
for abstracting are given, one in which Angora is used for Angina com- 
pensating for the fear of blundering and saying “ vagina” is of a quite 
frequent type. 

M. A. MEYER relates a Compounded Slip of the Tongue. “ That's the 
girl from Cleveland” a young wife said to her husband as he referred to 
in old girl of his. She really lived in Clifton, N. J. Cleveland equalled, 
on analysis, where a previous suitor of hers had lived and she com- 
pounded the slip—thus revealing another suitor. Ergo, she had two for 
one of the husband’s. 

Book Reviews: Jones on Psychoanalysis; Pfister, Expressionism in 
Art; Baudouin, Studies in Psychoanalysis; Wohlgemuth, Critical Exami- 
nation of Psychoanalysis; Tridon, Psychoanalysis and Gland Personali- 
ties; Slade, Our Phantastic Emotions; Bleuler, Naturgeschichte der 
Seele; Binswanger, Einfihrung in die Probleme der allgemeinen Psy- 
chologie; Josey, Social Philosophy of Instinct; Placzek, Sexual Life of 
Man; etc. Bulletin of the International Psycho-analytical Association. 


(Vol. V. No. 3.) 


1. GLover, Epwarp. “ Active Therapy” and Psychoanalysis. 269-311. 
KLeIn, MetanieE. The Role of the School in the Libidinal Develop- 
ment of the Child. 312-331. 
3. HitscHMANN, Ep. Heightened Intellectual Life and Obsessional 
Neurosis in a Child. 332-342. 
4. Tausk, Victor. A Contribution to the Psychology of Child-Sexuality. 
342-357. 
Shorter Communications. 
6. Abstracts; Book Reviews; Eighth International Psychoanalytical 
Congress; Psa. Movement in France and Other Countries. 
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1. Grover, E. “ Active Therapy” and Psychoanalysis. This is a 
carefully worked out detailed critical paper on certain developments of 
psychoanalytic theory and practice. The idea of “active therapy”’ is not 
altogether recent although the author begins his discussion with Ferenczi’s 
use of the phrase and as envisaged in some of his suggestions. The root 
is earlier. The cathartic technique of Breuer and Freud was active: the 
later “ obstetrical thought-assistance ” of psa. is only relatively passive. 
Freud's ideas of therapy, particularly as put in the form of the “ Introduc- 
tory Lectures” are far from being passive. His conceptions of the 
dynamics of the Transference are certainly in line with an active therapy, 
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as well as the Dream Interpretation generalizations. Freud’s ideas about 
the treatment of a phobia are certainly not passive. ‘ Sensitiveness can 
be induced by privations.”” Ferenczi’s later elaborations, Reik’s paper, 
and Alexander’s recent contribution are noted. Ferenczi’s 1919 “ Zts.” 
paper is abstracted. Here the interference situations are sketchily out- 
lined, but receive more definite shaping in his paper on hysteria (Zts. 
1919). Here it is known he uncovered larval signs of masturbation, first 
by putting a definite time to the treatment. Renewed analysis and time 
limited analysis pushed the displacements further into prominence. A 
third analysis period finally led to the uncovering of an infantile masturba- 
tion process, then to urethral (bladder symptom) eroticism and finally 





cleared the way to healthy normal intercourse. Many larval masturba- 
tions persist throughout life and contribute to a life-long neurasthenic 
picture. At the Hague Congress Ferenczi further systematized the 
technique with greater precision as to abstinence and prohibition of 
certain activities. ‘“ Painful tasks, painful abstinences, commands and 
prohibitions.” The former render repressed instinct components into 
conscious wish formations and the latter force the awakened excitations 
back to infantile situations and repetitions. Ferenczi’s general principles 
are gone over. (See abstracts of these papers of Ferenczi’s in Psa. 
Review, 1924.) 

Glover now goes on to a detailed consideration of Ferenczi’s active 
technical suggestions. It is not a therapy in itself, it is but a special 
procedure to meet special situations. In numerous larval masturbatory 
forms, neurotic character traits, or in compromise symptom formation. 
Van Ophuijsen’s general and detailed criticisms are now considered. 
The procedure is important in that he thinks the analyst uses the trans- 
ference instead of analyzing it and the resistance states may be repeti- 
tion phenomena. Glover further calls attention to the danger of 
“psychical anaphylactic” reaction when the patient, being in his 
secondary transference neurosis, is so sensitized to any trivial behavior 
of the analyst. Secondary fixations spring up and thus interfere with 
the analysis of the transference. Concerning repetition phenomena 
Glover further contributes a number of complicated ideas of much subtle 
significance which defy abstracting (pp. 282-286). Etiological factors 
may constitute special situations demanding great caution in the use of 
“active” therapy. Children and older patients may profit by its peda- 
gogic aspects. The ego structure must, however, be very definitely per- 
ceived before active therapy is practised. Under the caption of a Special 
Difficulty Glover deals with the production of “secondary fixations.” 
In masochistic individuals, orders and prohibitions which are meant to 
hurt and bear down on the patient often strengthen the guilt feeling and 
cause protracted analyses of refractory neuroses. Here active therapy 
defeats its own ends. 
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In summary Glover states that the application of active technique 
tends to increase the difficulties of transference solution by inducing a 
second fixation especially where the patient exhibits strong masochistic 
trends. It affects transference repetitions (involving object choice) and 
these have to be distinguished from autoerotic vicissitudes of the repetition 
function. The latter, especially those adapted to unmodified narcissistic 
gratification, are less accessible to transference influence. Further there 
are various phylogenetic manifestations of the compulsion to repeat which 
operate functionally or in response to ego-defect. Hence the de- 
termining of an optimum period of “working through” must vary 
widely. The value of developmental or secondary injuries (of whatever 
source) to ego structure is an essential preliminary to the tentative appli- 
cation of active technique. 

The author now takes up other “ Active” methods. Simmel’s addi- 
tion of hypnosis is not new, and Nunberg, Hollos, Ferenczi’s, Hug- 
Hellmuth’s special applications to children, old age, psychoses, etc., lie 
outside of the issues. Special considerations arise concerning the re- 
sistance situation; here Reik’s 1915 paper (see Psa. Rev.) on “ resistance,” 
and Abraham’s “ special form of resistance’’ (see abstract Psa. Rev. 
1924) are discussed. Reich’s (Zts. 1922) paper relative to certain 
narcissistic types is next taken up. Neurotic character traits are quite 
complex. The trait is an expression of damaged integrity of the whole 
or part personality. Behind the castration feeling common to all cases 
exists a strong narcissistic constellation, itself the result of overstress of 
erogenicity in oral, anal and urethral zones. This increases ego libido, 
‘ character 


‘ 


and sets up irritability of the whole personality. The neurotic 
trait” is more serious than neurosis. The two types, one of manifest 
inferiority with strong latent narcissism, the other with latent inferiority 
and manifest compensating narcissism. Anal urethral fixations are present 
and active therapy seems desirable. Sitting opposite the analyst instead 
of using the couch was of service in the latent castration inferiority 
variety. Glover next speaks of analytical autoerotism in which the 
analysis itself may exploit autoerotic stages and characteristics. A num- 
ber of anal erotic and other types can be exploited in the associated ma- 
terial. Onanistic activities can frequently mask behind mannerisms and 
symptomatic acts. Just as inhibition in the use of obscene words current 
in adult life is a measure of the repression of direct exhibitionistic or 
viewing activities, so a glib use of the same words may be a measure of 
the strength of reaction formations; i.e., obscenity may be employed as 
a defense against obscenity. Thus in a case cited, the effort to sound 
“K” as a clang association gave release to onanistic expression of fecal 
orgasmic significance. Urethral eroticism releases itself by sibilants. 
(See Jelliffe, discussion on stammering. N. Y. Neurological Society, 
1919, 1922, 1925). Thus words, phrases, gestures, modes of speech, etc., 
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offer rich opportunities for ambivalent resistance—transference autoerotic 
gratifications. The important subject of “character traits’’ is now dealt 
with. The significance of these nosologically is still under discussion. 
Alexander places them midway between neurosis and health, Reich desig- 
nates them as ultra-neurotic, while Ferenczi would think of them as ex- 
pressions of a private psychosis. Its characteristic is that the patient gets 
more real satisfaction for libido-formations and, in so far as its repetition 
leads to injury of his own interests, substitutes a real punishment for a 
symbolic punishment. The patient adopts a stereotyped relationship to 
life, and makes this a medium of expression. Alexander regards it as a 
relative damming up of libido; Reich speaks of it as a narcissistic re- 
gression which is necessary to tolerate the “character trait.” Freud’s 
suggestions throw emphasis on the amount of ego and object libido con- 
tributed to the character formation; Glover says that so far as the analytic 
situation is concerned these traits offer special resistive factors and he 
considers it a legitimate suggestion that before applying the direct tech- 
nique of Ferenczi, a persistent analysis should be made, in order of 
accessibility of the symptomatic act, the transitory symptom, repetitive 
transference-phenomena, autoerotic repetitions and finally the neurotic 
trait. The place that he would put the active technique is in order of 
progression, passive interpretative technique (the older order of pro- 
cedure), active interpretative technique and finally on the basis of 
transference authority, for which he prefers the word reactivation (or 
congestive) technique. In such a progression the analyst’s position should 
be considered, especially if direct imago-interference is to prevail. 

In an appendix Glover discusses more particularly Ferenczi and 
Rank’s “ Development of Psychoanalysis” (Monograph Series, No. 40), 
which he designates as an official canonization of active methods in a 
definitely, though perhaps too briefly formulated scheme of therapeutic 
procedure, which as he further says, in view of the conjunction of the 
two authorities, entitles it to much weight. He then gives a short summary 
of the main issues of this important book, which are here omitted since 
it is available in English. Glover’s criticisms are detailed and should be 
consulted in the original, after the reading of Ferenczi and Rank’s most 
stimulating essay. 


2. Krern, Meranie. The Role of the School in the Libidinal Develop- 
ment of the Child. Translated from Int. Zts. 9, 1923, 323. The extremely 
important rdle played by the school is in general based upon the fact that 
school and learning are from the first libidinally determined for everyone, 
since by its demands school compels a child to sublimate his libidinal 
instinctual energies. The sublimation of genital activity, above all, has 
a decisive share in the learning of various subjects, which will be cor- 
respondingly inhibited, therefore, by the castration fear. The mobility 
of his libido is tested out with the new environmental factors. Activity 
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also must replace passivity. The author discusses this new libido seeking— 
discussing the walk to school, the school itself, the teacher and the school 
activities, by analytic examples. She speaks of the definite symbolic 
significance of all the familiar school utensils. The first example is a 
thirteen-year-old boy with marked dislike to going to school. A dream 
led to a recognition of his passive feminine role. He first had difficulty 
in standing up and his gestures showed his castration fears as determining 
his whole attitude towards school. 

Fritz, aged seven, was disinclined even in his walk to school. There 
vas great anxiety which on abating through analysis permitted of the 
recital of a detailed phantasy functioning as a maternal penetration. The 
school mistress was identified with the castrating mother, and continuous 
sore throats were analyzed out as being choked and harnessed by the 
school teacher. 

A nine-year-old girl relates the deep impression made upon her by a 
cart being driven into the school yard. Cart and sweetmeats, prohibitions, 
etc., developed as screen memories for infantile observation of coitus. 
[his girl stammered and analysis showed the libidinal investment of the 
tongue movements which with the rise and fall of the voice symbolized 
coitus. Other examples of infantile representation of coitus are given. 
In one “to be a pupil” was to learn about coitus. A “ profession” was 
carrying it out. The “school task” frequently stood for either onanism 
or coitus. The repressed wish often interfered with the carrying out of 
the task. 

In the case of Fritz most interesting alphabet associations are re- 
corded, also in the case of the six-year Ernst, the letter I had definite penis 
symbolization. Other letter symbolizations are given and may be related 
to faulty spelling; also striking number symbolizations, especially related 
to difficulties in mathematics in which anal determiners are very frequent. 
Fritz could not do sums in division in spite of all explanations, although 
he knew how to do them quite well. Analysis of a rich phantasy in- 
volving the position of the remainder and quotient which were symbolized 
as “ bleeding bits of the mother which every child could have and eat.” 
In another instance division of a big number by a smaller one turned 
out to be related to a phantasy of coitus with the mother. It too like 
the coitus of Fritz was reminiscent of the sadistic-cannibalistic stage of 
organization. Counting and arithmetic prove to have a genital symbolic 
cathexis: of the component instinctual activities that play a significant 
part in this we observe, anal, sadistic and cannibalistic tendencies which 
achieve sublimation in this way, and are coordinated under the primacy 
of the genitals. For this sublimation, however, the castration fear has 
a peculiar importance. The tendency to overcome it—the masculine pro- 
test—seems in general to form one of the roots from which counting and 
arithmetic have evolved. It then also becomes—the degree of it being 
the decisive factor—clearly the source of the inhibition. 
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Klein now takes up Grammar—dealt with by her in Imago (1X, 1923) 
more completely, where anal and oral erotic and cannibalistic tendencies 
are seen in speech as sublimations. Geographical inhibitions and orienta- 
tion difficulties as related to repressed interest in the mother’s womb are 
referred to. In Felix, inability to draw was clearly traceable to impotency. 

Fundamental activities exercised at school are channels for the flow of 
libido and that by this means the component instincts achieve sublimation 
under the supremacy of the genitals. This libidinal energy investment 





(cathexis) is carried over from the most primitive studies—reading, 
writing and arithmetic—to wider efforts and interests based upon these, 
so that the foundations of later inhibitions—of vocational inhibition as 
well—is to be found, above all, in the frequently apparently evanescent 
ones concerned with the earliest studies. The inhibitions of these earliest 
studies, however, are built upon play-inhibitions, so that in the end we can 
see all the later inhibitions, so significant for life and development evolv- 
ing from the earliest play-inhibitions. The castration fear (see Imago 
paper) is the common basis of these early inhibitions. 

“In what has been said we have come to regard the role of the school 
as on the whole a passive one; it proves to be a touchstone for the 
sexual development that has already been more or less successfully 
achieved. What, then, is the active role of the school? Can it achieve 
anything essential for the child’s libidinal and whole development? It is 
clear that an understanding teacher who considers the child’s complexes 
will minimize more inhibitions and achieve more favorable results than 
the nonunderstanding or even brutal teacher, who from the first repre- 
sents for the child the castrating father. I have certainly found in a 
number of analyses that even under the best conditions in school very 
strong inhibitions of learning occur, while very injudicious conduct on 
the part of the teacher is by no means always followed by inhibitions. 

“T will briefly sum up my conception of the teacher’s part in the 
development of the child. The teacher can achieve much by sympa- 
thetic understanding, for he is able thereby considerably to reduce that 
part of the inhibition that attaches to the person of the teacher as 
“avenger.” At the same time, however, the kindly teacher offers the 
homosexual components in the boy and the masculine components of the 
girl an object for the exercise of their genital activity in a sublimated 
form, as which, indeed, we have come to recognize the various studies. 
From these indications, however, the possibilities of injury that can 
result from a pedagogically wrong or even brutal procedure on the part of 
the teacher can be deduced. 

“Where, however, repression of genital activity has affected the 
occupations and interests themselves, the attitude of the teacher can 
probably diminish (or intensify) the child’s inner conflict, but will not 
effect anything essential as concerns his attainments. But even the possi- 
bility of a good teacher easing the conflict is a very slight one, for limits 
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are set by the child's complex-formations, particularly by his relationship 
to his father, which determines beforehand his attitude towards school and 
teacher 

This, however, explains why, where more powerful inhibitions 
are concerned, the results even of vears of pedagogical labor present 
no relation to the effort expended, while in analysis we often find these 
inhibiitions removed in a comparatively short time and replaced by 
complete pleasure in learning. It would be best, therefore, to reverse 
the process; first of all, an early analysis should remove the inhibitions 
more or less present in every child, and work at school should start on 
this foundation. When it has no longer to fritter away its forces in 
dispiriting attacks upon the children’s complexes, the school will be 
able to achieve fruitful work significant for the development of the 


child.” 


3. HITSCHMANN, Ep. Heigittened Instinctual Life and Obsessional 


a? 


Neurosis ina Child. This is a shortened series of diary notes made by 


mother upon her boy who at the age of thirteen came for treatment 
because of backwardness in school. He had a very marked obsessional 
neurosis with contact prohibitions, touching rituals (eight times right 


and left touching), was cruel and malicious, defiant and obstinate, moody 


" 
+} 


and brooding. Death wishes to his opponents, fear of death, suicidal 
thoughts and attacks of rage. The details are too compact for abstract- 
ing and should be consulted in the original as nearly all of the “ archaic 


atavistic residue’ features which are forerunners of a dementia precox 


} 


are most minutely shown in this very full diary. This paper appeared 


originally in the Internat. Zeit. f. Psa. 1, 1913, p. 61. 


4. Tausk, Victor. A Contribution to the Psychology of Child- 
Sexuality. This article appeared in the Internat. Zeit. f. Psa., 1, 1913, 
p. 444, and contains two extended dream analyses. These are abstracted 
fully in the Psychoanalytic Review, 2, 1915, p. 111 
5. Shorter Articles. M. N. Searl. Analytic Illustrations from a 
Child’s Behavior. Interesting short note of symptomatic acts of a 
child of six with active sexual content and also kleptomanic trends and 
phantasy lying which had definite masochistic anal erotic determiners. 
An illuminating forerunner to the “child is being beaten” phantasy. 
Friedjung, J. K., Dream of Child of Six. M. N. Searl, A striking 
short account of thumb-sucking and ear pulling double activities, with 
a suggestion as to a possible psychogenic factor in left-handedness. 

6. Abstracts. Book Reviews. Jones, Essay on Psychoanalysis; 
MacCurdy, J. T., Problems in Dynamic Psychology 
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of the Eighth International Psychoanalytic Congress; 
1924, held in Salzburg. 
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1. Frevup, S. 
1 


The Passing of the Oedipus Complex. Here Freud 


qiscusses 
cance of the Oedi 


early childh 





latency period. But it 


what happens to the origi 

‘ 1 - « } . ral 
pus Complex as the central 
1K 


it succumDs to repression, as 


nal Oedipus situation. “ The signifi- 


} r 6+} raqaql 
phenomenon of tne sexual 
After this 


by a 


d reveals itself more and more it 


we say, and is followed 


is not yet clear to us what occasions its decay; 








analyses seem to show that the painful disappointments experienced 
ring this about. The little girl who wants to believe herself her father’s 


} 


partner in love must one day endure a harsh punishment at his hands and 


= } her l¢ arth : ry her cl 1 pact! TH , he 

finds herself hurled to earth trom her cloud castles. The boy who re- 
gards his mother as his own property finds that her love and care for 
him are transferred to a new arrival. Reflection deepens the effect of 


these impressions by insisting that painful experiences of this kind, 


antagonistic to the content of the complex are inevitable. The Oedipus 
Complex becomes extinguished by its lack of success, the result of its 
inherent impossibility.” 

Or just as the milk teeth fall ou be replaced by a permanent set, 


lissolved. The complex 


so may it be stated that the complex has thus to | 


is laid down by heredity and must decline according to schedule when 
the next phyletic stage arrives. According to this view, why concern 
oneself with its mechanisms. Yet although both views, ontogenetic as 


well as phylogenetic, are tenable, and since mankind knows that although 


so it is of interest to trace the ways in which the innate Oedipus schedule 


is worked out in view of individual environmental noxae. Freud has 


recently shown that the male phallic leadership develops earlier than had 
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been supposed—the female counterpart is still to be elucidated. This 
phallic supremacy also becomes submerged. He early handles it and is 


discouraged by his environment, even threatened with its loss, first by 
mother, then father or by the “doctor.” The hand may be threatened 
The threat may concern his bed wetting rather than actual penis manipula- 
tion. This castration threat.brings about this phallic stage repression but 
boy does not believe it, and only when he loses 


the mother’s breast and must daily have his movements, and then finally 
' 


not immediately, for the 
observes the female genital—without the phallus, then the castration threat 
becomes a real fear. The Oedipus situation now is vital. “ Masturbation 
is only the discharge in the genital of the excitation belonging to the 
complex ” and because of this connection it owes its persistent importance 
Active or passive (as father or mother identifications) satisfactions are 
possible. But with the recognition of the mutilated female, both aspects 
are repressed, since punishment and castration become equated in both 
situations. The narcissistic loss-fear predominates over the libido invest- 
ment of the parents and in the usual (normal) evolution the child turns 
away from the Oedipus complex. This mechanism Freud has already 
1 identification and then 


1 
t 


discussed in detail. The object cathexis throug] 
through introjection is at the service of the super-ego, takes its severity 
from the father, perpetuates the incest prohibition and thus ensures the 
ego against a recurrence of the libidinal object-cathexis. Thus the 
libidinal trends of the complex become desexualized and sublimated and 
affectionate feelings arise. Thus the latency period comes into being. 
In many the repression is more than a repression, Freud here states it may 
in its ideal evolution actually cause a destruction. Here one touches the 
borderland of the concept of pathological as distinguished from physiologi- 
cal. “Jf the ego has really not achieved much more than a repression of 
the complex, then this latter persists unconsciously in the ‘Es’ and may 
(‘will’) express itself later on in some pathogenic effect.” [Organic 
disease. J.] ‘“ Analytic observation shows or permits the inference of 
these connections between the phallic organization, the Oedipus complex, 
the castration threat, the formation of the super-ego and the latency 
period.” The problem is not yet entirely solved. Speculative inquiry may 
change the formulation since it has been developed chiefly along the lines 
of evolution of the male. And here, Freud reaches out to see how the 
formulation may apply to the female child. She too has to deal with an 
Oedipus Complex, develops a super-ego and enters a latency period, and 
she too has a phallus organization and a castration fear—but it must be a 
variant. The morphological differences must develop mental differences ; 
feminist equality claims notwithstanding. The girl’s clitoris at first 
behaves as a penis, but “she has come off short,” hence her feeling of 
being “injured” and “inferior.” But “it will grow” and here her 
“masculinity complex” is in the making. At first she holds it a personal 
loss and does not extend it to “a sex characteristic” but it has been cut 
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off—for her—not for other grown women. In her “phallic phase” 
grown-ups have large genitals like a man. She accepts a “ fact,” the 
boy fears its becoming one. Here a powerful motive for the develop- 
ment of the super-ego and a change in the genital organization is 
lacking. The loss of love, for her, educationally, seems the analogue of 
his castration fear. The Oedipus Complex in the girl is simpler. It 
rarely goes beyond the phase of wishing to take the mother’s place, the 
feminine attitude of the mother. [The ecological significance of this is 
deserving of a special contribution. J.] The girl’s compensation for this 
loss of a penis passes over symbolically into the wish for a child. A child 
from the father gives her the coveted organ. Since this cannot take 
place this is a motive for the repression of the Oedipus Complex in the 
female child. The two desires, to possess a penis and to possess a child, 
remain powerfully charged with libido in the unconscious and help to 
prepare the woman’s nature for its subsequent sex role. Freud finally 
states that this general formulation is not as satisfactory as he would 
like, especially in view of the recent contribution of Rank on the Trauma 
of Birth, which will need some further study to properly evaluate. 


2. HITSCHMANN, Ep. Telepathy and Psycho-analysis. A communi- 
cation of much penetration and intriguing interest, to be specially recom- 
mended to the attention of “ psychical researchers.” Also to be read in 
connection with Freud’s “Traum und Telepathie.” (Imago 1922.) 

Hitschmann first narrates a story of a “ Clairvoyant” perception of 
a distant balloon accident. In 1910 two men had constructed a dirigible 
balloon in Austria which was enthusiastically and skeptically commented 
on by local enthusiasms and newspaper reports respectively. It made, 
later, a successful ascent in Vienna, the Emperor witnessing. The writer 
was much intrigued and meant to go and see it but also was annoyed 
at its crude construction. Various determiners prevented going to see it. 
“ At about the time when the balloon was to go up I was sitting at a 
table, when suddenly looking at the clock, I called out, ‘It is half-past 
three—one of the brothers is falling out of the balloon which is being 
carried away!’ I had a vision of this happening as I spoke. Three 
hours later I heard that this had actually happened, with minor variations 
in the details of the happenings.” This is his first instance of the 
“ proof of clairvoyance.” 

The second relates to an autobiographical account of the poet 
Dauthendey’s account of a telepathic intimation of his father’s death. 
This account relates among other things an hallucinatory olfactory 
“tobacco smoke” sensation which, later, was shown to have occurred at 
the moment when his father died. This was definitely related to his 
father’s smoking. He also relates a dream prophecy, “In September your 
father will die.” His father died on the fifth of September. Here were 
two concurrent factors which need explanation. 
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In Part III the author takes up these two events, one as of himself, 
the other as of the poet's autobiography. Observations of this general type 
are widespread and Hitschmann speaks of the collections of Flammarion, 
Hyslop and others, bearing on the phenomena. He speaks of the popular 


connotation of “ wireless telegraphy.” Cannot there be ‘ emanations ”’ 
of some sort to correlate such happenings?’ These, and all of the related 
sayings and writings are taken up, but, he observes: “ Above all it is 


necessary to observe the mental condition of the person who has had the 
telepathic experience.” This is the fact which he investigates and which 
is conspicuous by its absence in practically all of the literature upon the 
subject. 

The analysis of his own mental state re the balloon incident is most 
illuminating. In the first place his vision and the accident were an hour 
apart. Furthermore the aviator was thrown out by a collision with the 
hangar and did not fall out as the vision saw it. Further analysis showed 
his great interest, but why did he stay away? What was his grudge? 


his resistance to actually going? At 3:30 it was too late! 
» > > 


His criticism 
of the actual machinery made a wish for its failure actual. His previous 
phantasies showed this. He spoke to his brother about it and further 
he missed some pleasant feminine associations in his hoped for wish to 
see the ascent. He had also been reading of clairvoyant matters and 
may have had the wish to experience such. ‘ One of the pilots falling 
out’ was possibly a bad joke of malice to compensate for his disappoint- 
ments, and he confesses that his jokes often have a malicious component. 
The author now turns the psychoanalytic limelight on his own complexes 
—a bachelor, living with his mother and brother, with ambivalent love 
and rivalry, with Sunday as an opportunity for female society “ pleasure ” 





or mother society “duty.” ‘ Supposing I had stayed at home, it rather 
annoyed me if my brother were there too. An impatient feeling—* You or 
I’—was in the air— One in and the other out. The analogy of the 


subject of the vision is very obvious.”” The details of this “ omnipotence 
of thought” to get rid of his brother—* the brother aviator” are equally 
cbvious as a better explanation than clairvoyance—i.c., if one is honest 
enough to see the unconscious. 

Then with reference to the poet's evidence in his autobiography, 
Hitschmann develops facts about the father and two sons and their rela- 
tions with the father. His brother's defiance of his father resulted in 
leaving home, and later suicide while suffering from delusions of persecu- 
tion. The poet, eight years younger, was gentler, and identified by the 
father, with the gentle mother who had died young. The father and he 
were great friends, but still the “dreamer ” aspect of the son was not un- 
derstood by the father—he was aggressively opposed and counselled “ cold 
baths and gymnastics”’ to his son to overcome his “soft” tendencies. 


This son, nevertheless, followed his father’s interests—photography with 
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much inward resistance. The father also opposed the son’s marriage, 
(in May) refused to give him money and in June the dream occurred. 
The death of the father took place in September. In a book, later dedi- 
cated to his father’s memory, the dream and the hallucination are repre- 
sented as mystical phenomena. For the analyst the “death wish” of the 
dreamer is a prosaic phenomenon. The life of the poet-son, freed from 
the father, his poetry, his father’s later denial of financial aid, these can 
be causes of regressive phenomena in the unconscious activities of the 
son. Thus Hitschmann concludes that the “emanation” theory is less ex- 
planatory than the ambivalent love-hate wishes of the son. The feeling 
of guilt expressed by the son in his autobiography are of moment in the 
psychoanalytic interpretation. 

“The intimation of the death is indeed the conscious motive of the 
whole explanation of the happening.” ‘In his unconscious he had put 
his father to death.” 

Thus Hitschmann comes to the general formulation that in the cases 
of clairvoyance and telepathy cited, mystical and unconscious forces are 
inadequate explanations which come from the “ individual unconscious.” 
Spontaneous clairvoyance is a purely [often or always?] subjective 
mental phenomenon. It occurs as an acute psychic phenomenon as a result 
of a congenital (?) disposition in the subject, reinforced by childhood- 
experiences, or sometimes merely through the stress of a peculiar situa- 
tion. Forbidden wishes which have undergone repression force their 
way into consciousness, but reach it only in a disguised form—by which 
all responsibility on the part of the subject is repudiated—namely, in that 
of a “ mystical experience” projected outwards. ‘“‘ Like every form of 
superstition, clairvoyance is largely made up of an expectation of evil, 
and, again like all superstition, has its origin in suppressed hostile and 
cruel impulses.” 

In both of the instances cited, it is especially plain that the telepathic 
perception represents, so to speak, a psychic prothesis, a stretched out 
arm, which reaches out mystically towards that which is far off and cannot 
be approached in actuality by physical means. 

“ Because the clairvoyant knows nothing of the motivation of his own 
experience in clairvoyance, and because the fact of this motivation presses 
for recognition in him, he is obliged by a process displacement to locate 
it in the outside world and to postulate supernatural forces. The assump- 
tion of the existence of mystical forces is simply psychology projected 
into the outer world. The endopsychic perception, the obscure appre- 
hension of the unconscious, is reflected in the creation of transcendental 
forces and realities which science has to reconvert into the psychology of 





the unconscious.” 
“ Thus, on the basis of psychoanalytic knowledge, we can explain the 
phenomena of clairvoyance and telepathy without finding ourselves forced 
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to make any radical alterations in the present-day position in psychology 
and the natural sciences. I would repeat here my challenge in 1910, that 
in cases of analogous telesthesia the percipient should be subjected to a 
psychoanalysis. This method should be used in investigating the results 
of automatic writing, the observations of naive participators in spiritistic 
séances, and so-called veridical dreams. Freud has applied his method 
with reference to apparently telepathic dreams without deciding either 
for or against the reality of telepathy in the occult sense. Only by taking 
a leaf out of his book shall we solve the riddle.” 


3. Rerk, Tu. Psycho-analysis of the Unconscious Sense of Guilt. 
This communication deals with an analysis of the author’s own son, eight 
years of age, described as a typical townchild of a certain class, without 
any marked peculiarities, who, having overheard a conversation in 
which the phrase “an inner voice’ coming from a friend of the father’s, 
was the subject of a later inquiry between father and son. 

“An inner voice is what you think,” the boy explains to his father. 
“It’s the feeling in yourself and the voice of someone else.” The details 
of the further elucidation must be consulted in the article itself since the 
details are necessary verbatim quotations of the entire discussion. 

4. Kiectnoiz, A. On the Genesis and Dynamics of Inventor's De- 
lusion. It may be recalled that this author has contributed a masterly 
study on Jakob Bohme (Schriften zur angew. Seelenkunde—XVII), a 
mystic, which deals with the genesis of paranoid delusional formation. 
This shoemaker of Gorlitz evolved an unique centrum naturae, or 
Nature’s wheel, which represented a projection of the subject’s mental 
processes into creation with unmistakable sexual symbolism. From the 
insight gained by the study of this particular instance the author goes 
on to analyze the general aspects of the delusional formations in the in- 
ventor, as a class. Bohme utilized the medieval objects of Mercury, 
Salt and Sulphur. These are utilized as prototypes of later interpreta- 
tions of delusional formations in specific instances. Case I deals with a 
paranoic inventor Konig. Mercury is his unconscious imago. He con- 
structs perpetual motion machines for power development and weight 
regulation. His first and most important invention was a velocipede which 
was worked solely by the weight of the rider without a treadle mechanism. 
This patient had an atrophied leg which had resulted from an accident. 
Marvellous appliances were his compensatory phantasy activities. These 
prevented a natural approach to the opposite sex and thus reinforced a 
homosexual component of his libido. His machines were all constructed 
to overcome his disabilities. His atrophied sexual potency would be 
increased a thousand fold thereby and remain eternally active. (See 
Kempf: Psychopathology. ) 

A second patient showed a further component in inventor’s de- 
lusional activity, namely an anal-erotic over-compensation [a personal ex- 
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perience confirms this in an illusional inventor, who—in his dream—‘“ was 
playing the trombone all alone on the Metropolitan Opera Stage.” 
S. E. J.J]. This patient showed a great many and erotically correlated 
inventions—" running cranes for emptying sacks full of scrap leather,” 
etc. He spent have an hour in the toilet—(the patient previously cited 
spends an hour or more daily in the w. c. evolving his inventions). 
Kielholz’s patient evolved a poison gas bomb which would annihilate 
all his enemies. (The personal patient cited also in his dreams was 
“bombing his enemies with poisonous gas”’— passing flatus — see 
Trombone). 

A third patient—here cited—a milliner invented a host of hat devices, 
plainly fecal in their significance. A nonodorous chamber with a lid was 
one of her chef d’oevres. ‘Reform knickers with a flap for dirty 
patients,” was another “invention.” All of these designs she drew upon 
“toilet paper-like” substrata. Up to her climacteric this patient had re- 
pressed all erotic manifestations. Then the phallus emerged in various 
forms, charged with envy and fear after the death of a catatonic brother, 
also detained in the same asylum. This brother was to be carbonized 
(preserved) with a special solution—(described with a lascivious smile). 





Enemas of the same solution were to be given for a like presentation. 
She was a schizophrenic. 

A fourth patient (see Wedekind. Jl. f. Psych. u. Neur. 22, 23, 1917 
for details) a girl with bad hereditary background, brought up in a rigid 
sectarian environment, developed a neurosis after the breaking of a love 
affair. In her regression she cohabited with a brother and had a child 
with a resulting delusional religious compensatory adjustment to the social 
moral code. She invented a complicated bamboo frame grenade, hung 
with curtains in the general symbolic form of a cradle. (Model was 
made.) By cords the cradle could be elevated and an opening in the 
bottom was conceived of as a place for a receptacle for urine and feces. 
In a dream “ God” had revealed to her this device. 

In the inventor Messer early bath plays determined later interest in 
hydraulic machines. His love affairs were usually platonic; one mistress, 
a divorced woman with several illegitimate children, was plainly a mother 
imago. He chiefly enjoyed sucking her nipple. He planned to detonate 
some dynamite in his own mouth; he made a murderous assault upon a 
night watchman and while serving out his term developed his delusional 
system. He invented apparatuses for steam heating without fire, with 
special electrical currents giving light as well as warmth. Warm cur- 
rents flowed from his heart to his head when he fell in love with a peasant 
girl. The invention was modelled after his sexual phantasies. 

Moor designed a cylindrical perpetual motion machine of great com- 
plexity,—it would drive any machine. The machine was compensatory for 


his impotency. 
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READINGS IN ABNORMAL PsycuoLocy. By J. S. Taylor. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 1926. Price $4.00. 

This book consists of a series of extracts taken from the literature 
of abnormal psychology. Its apparent aim is to give the reader a con- 
densed yet comprehensive view of the subject so as to preclude super- 
fluous perusals. The first hundred pages are devoted to classification and 
diagnosis of mental diseases. In spite of Dr. Jastrow’s glowing tribute 
to Freud and the genetic principle in the introduction, the psychoses are 
presented in a very perfunctory manner from the purely descriptive 
angle and the more representative authors of the advanced schools are 
omitted in the selections. One can hardly conceive of a study in affect 
disorder being complete in the absence of names like Abraham, MacCurdy 
and Macfié Campbell; nor does it seem that Pierce Clark could be 
gracefully ignored in any treatment of the subject of epilepsy. Yet we 
search in vain for all of these. The contributions of Freud and Ferenczi 
to the psychology of paranoia are likewise overlooked. The psycho- 
neuroses are represented, with the exception of the abstracts from Janet, 
by conventional and superficial accounts of psychoneurotic behavior. The 
really advanced work of the psychoanalysts in this line is not considered. 

A great deal of space is given to “ Basic Psychologic Conceptions,” 
“ Meaning and Its Significance,” ““ Symbolism,” and “ Memory ’”’; a short 
chapter is included upon “ Wishes, Sentiments, Complexes, Systems.” 
All of these chapters are a bit involved it seems, for a book purporting 
to be of use as a text book for students, in that they are redundant with 
theoretical controversies and poverty-stricken in clinical illustrations. 

This objection does not hold, however, for the chapters upon “ Conflict 
and Its Manifestations’ and “ Mental Regression,” which are liberally 
provided with case material and constitute valuable contributions. 

Under the series of abstracts captioned “ Functional Motor Abnormali- 
ties” are included excellent excerpts from Janet’s work on hysteria and 
from Freud’s contribution, “ The Psychology of Errors.” There are 
also, unfortunately, many extracts upon the subject of purely academic 
interest which could have well been omitted. The selections from Anita 
Mihl’s “Automatic Writings” we regard as valid ones. 

The chapters on “ The Nature of Suggestion,’ “Problems of the 
Personality and Character,” “Illusions and Hallucinations,” and “ Hyp- 
notic Conditions’ are primarily concerned with the nature of the funda- 
mental processes obtaining rather than with dynamic relations between 
the ultimate psychic dysfunction and ontogenetic developments. This 
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grave mistake is repeated in the chapter on “ Dreams,” in which the 


epoch-making contributions of Freud and his followers are again cast aside 


for the tautology of many nonclinical psychologists. Will abnormal psy- 
chology ever reach the point where its votaries will once and for all 
realize that abnormal psychology is the study of abnormal behavior of 
the individual and not a business of patterning probabilities out of air? 

We can find nothing in the chapters on * Functional Disorders” and 
‘Psychotherapy ” that is of any practical value. It is certain that a 
beginner could learn very little from the vague abstruse discussions of 
these subjects offered. 

The book, asa whole, we consider worth reading, aS a good bird's-eye 
view of the field may be obtained in spite of the intervening mists of 
tautology and verbiage in the many academic discussions included. We 
only regret that Dr. Jastrow’s whole-hearted sanction of the genetic 
principle in the introduction receives so little application in Dr. Taylor’s 
selections. The excerpts are of such character, nevertheless, as to con- 
tribute after a fashion to the student’s orientation in abnormal psychology. 

CASSITY. 


THe MEANING OF Disease (An Inquiry in the Field of Medical Philoso- 
phy). By William A. White. Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins 
Company, 1926. Pp. 220. 

This little volume from the very beginning is an interesting departure 
from the ordinary ways of approaching the problem usually known as 
‘ disease.” It would seem that philosophers, scientists, physicians and 
others have been discussing the problems of health and disease for 
centuries without having any clear fundamental concept of the nature 
or character of the situation in its relation to the rest of the universe. 
Being unable to discover a satisfactory definition of either “ disease” 
or “health,” each one being usually expressed in terms of absence of 
the other, Dr. White has attempted to inquire into and to clarify this 
state of affairs by methods of formulation and generalization belonging 
to the domain of philosophy, thereby utilizing both the analytic and syn- 
thetic attitudes rather than the analytic one alone, which has been super- 
refined by the technical laboratory workers. He believes in the utilization 
of the “ workshop of the mind” and does not hesitate when necessary 
to “use speculation, hypothesis and theory” in searching for pathways 
into the obscurity of the unknown realms of science and philosophy. 

In the opening chapters he defines the fields of medicine, science and 
philosophy, points out in a lucid manner their special relations, functions 
and interdependencies, and emphasizes that disease and health are simply 
relative terms universally used to express something without under- 
standing it. The proper approach to such problems consists of admitting, 


(1) the unity of the organism, the total activity of which is mental reac- 
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tion, while partial reactions are more strictly physiological in nature; 

2) that the psyche is old and like the soma has its embryology, compara- 
tive anatomy, and paleopsychology, that the psyche represents “ nacent 
function” while the body is structuralized function, and (3) that the 
organism in toto is an open energy system receiving, converting, and 
redistributing energy in a great variety of ways, qualitative and quantita- 
tive, according to growth, developmental, psychic, and stress., etc., 
situations. 

Any failure in adaptation in the complicated external and internal 
relations between man and his environment constitutes disease which is a 
form of partial activity. In support of this contention the author says: 
“ The history of the organism is a continuous conflict between two sets 
of tendencies, one making for life, the other making for death: conflict 
then lies at the basis of life: death may involve any part of the organism 
or be of any degree so that as we have many diseases, so we have in the 
same sense many healths, and as we have many deaths, so there are many 
lifes: any manifestation of energy which makes for the destruction of 
the organism is in the direction of death and the symptoms of disease 
are the signs of the reaction of the organism to the particular noxa. 
Symptoms, therefore, present indications of beneficient effort or action.” 
The chapters dealing with the differentiating factors between organic 
and functional diseases are particularly interesting as here the processes 
of structuralization, determinism, chemical transportation, synaptic be- 
havior, and of affective elements are described in their proper roles. 
From the beginning of life function is constantly being structuralized, 
and structuralized function, when it becomes disordered, constitutes 
organic disease, while functional disease represents a disordered function 
which has not as yet become structuralized and exhibits three principle 
elements in its constitution, viz.: chemical transportation, affect, and 
synaptic choice. Certain features of the symptoms of disease and the 
language of disease are discussed in terms of psychologic patterns and 
social behavior. Language as a fundamental form of social behavior 
presents a share of the symptomatology of disease, and in this role pre- 
sents regressive elements, some characteristics of distortion, more or less 
complex symbolizations, a lower level of organization, and is of a lower 
order of abstraction. Disease expressed in terms of the concept of energy 
as developed in this book “must mean that the energy has been stepped 
down . . . to a lower level of efficiency; it must mean in the last 
analysis that disease is coterminous with the degradation of energy.” 
This would mean dedifferentiation and therefore disease is always a 
regression phenomenon, but nevertheless is an attempt at energy equi- 
librium as well. 

No one interested in the phenomena of life, whether he be scientist or 
philosopher, whether he be “ organicist’’ or “ psychologist,” can fail to 
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gain much of value from this excellently written book which gives a 
compact survey of numerous allied theories and creates a new attitude 
toward several of the most complex of problems, all of which has been 
uniquely organized and expressed. The important points in the text are 
summarized at the end of each chapter and the final chapter of the book 
is given exclusively to a summary review of the entire concept, a feature 


which is obviously advantageous as well as adding to the pleasure of 


; 


reading. The book should be read at a single sitting and then read again 


LEwIs 
THE CONSERVATION OF THE Famity. By Paul Popenoe. Baltimore: 
The Williams & Wilkins Company, 1926. Pp. 266. 
PROBLEMS OF HuMAN ReEpropuction. By Paul Popenoe Baltimore: 


T 
i 

The Williams & Wilkins Company, 1926. Pp. 21 

The first mentioned of these two books by the same author is the com- 
plement of his “ Modern Marriage” which was published in 1925 and 
served to indicate the ways of conducting more successful marriage rela- 
tions. The volume now under consideration serves to balance the subject, 
since it is created to consider the obligations of society to the individual. 
The book is also intended as an elementary introductory text on the sub- 
ject of family life from a biological point of view and presents as much 
of fundamental biological data as its small size will allow. The material 
presented is divided into four parts. 

Part one examines into the conditions which exist in the effectively 
adapted family situation and its relations to the progress of evolution 
The author describes the normal family with its possible and usual types 
of mating, including promiscuity, free love, polygamy and monogamy, 
factors entering into the choice of a mate, the attitude and restrictions of 
society toward these matters, reproduction from the standpoint of quantity 
and quality of offspring, and the influence of the family life on men, 
women, and children. 

Part two discusses the obstacles that interfere with the normal bio- 
logical functioning of the family with celibacy, premarital incontinence, 
delayed marriage, broken homes, prostitution, venereal diseases, infer- 
tility, illegitimacy, abortion, and inadequate and excessive reproduction 
in certain types of families as the principal topics. Part three outlines 
the means of social control (1) through education in its relations to 
parents, school years, the preadolescent period to physicians, and to 
special training; (2) through public opinion concerning the social activ- 
ities of children and young people, matrimony, childbearing, and several 
maldevelopments that have originated through instinctive trends; (3) 
through various economic reforms applying to wages, baby bounties, 
employment, mother’s pensions, insurance, taxation, and to industries; 
and (4) community organization with respect to providing for education 
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for family life, promoting marriage, lightening the domestic labors of 
women, increasing the reproduction of superior parents, decreasing the 
reproduction of inferior parents, care for children augmenting the facil- 
ities for various recreations, and elimination of commercialized evils inter- 
fering with family life. Part four consists of a final chapter on “ The 
Changing Family.” 

The author has remained throughout quite consistently at the descrip- 
tive level where he has stated the facts fairly and with the obvious inten- 
tion of stimulating those interested toward a biologic attitude with respect 
to the various aspects of the behavior of the family group, therefore he 
should be forgiven if in some instances he has been rather dogmatic 
concerning several points on which there are current divergencies of 
opinion; common sense and education rather than immediate radical 
changes in existing evils in connection with family life and adjustment 
is everywhere emphasized as a reconstructive factor, a general point of 
view which should be stimulating to the social worker and to the teacher. 

The substance of this book and its bibliography should prove valuable 
as a background to all those who plan to study or have to do directly with 
the problems of social life. 

The “ Problems of Human Reproduction” is a biology of sex written 
particularly for the nontechnical reader. It is a simple, easily read, but 
apparently sound exposition of the fundamental principles of human 
reproduction as gleaned from the various recent scientific publications on 
the subject. The opening chapter, which deals principally with the dif- 
ferences between the sexes, will be gratefully received by modern male 
readers, since it outlines specifically the cellular, metabolic, glandular, 
structural, functional, emotional, and intellectual differences in a manner 
leading to the conclusion that each sex is highly specialized in the interests 
of reproduction and that “ ‘equality’ of the sexes is from a biological 
point of view sheer nonsense. Equality does not exist in nature. It is a 
mathematical concept.” And again: “ To speak broadly of either sex as 
superior to the other is equally absurd. The two sexes are complementary 
and mutually dependent. Each has its part to play in the world: neither 
can play the part of the other. There is no reason why it should try to do 
so, since each can find greatest efficiency and happiness only in the kinds 
of activity for which it is specialized.’”” What a conservation of energy 
would result if the human race could only assume this attitude and apply 
it practically ! 

Im a lucid way the author has commented upon the mechanism of 
fertilization and reproduction in the male and female, the implantation 
and development of the embryo, and such phenomena of pregnancy as 
mental and metabolic changes in the mother and behavior of the fetus 
in utero. The chromosomal and environmental theories of sex determina- 
tion are simply but adequately discussed, and the sections on absolute and 
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relative sterility in both sexes, on the problems of impotence, artificial 
insemination, and sex antagonism are equally instructive. The function 
and structure of the hymen, the several aspects of menstruation, the prac- 
tice of circumcision, theories concerning the causes of miscarriage, and 
finally the social aspects of marriage are among the subjects discussed. 
While the text is too elemental for professional biologists and sex- 
ologists, the book should prove to be a source of much needed information 
not only for the layman of both sexes, but it may be read with profit by 
the majority of the medical profession who need an occasional review of 
these most vital topics. 
LEwIs. 


Tue Natural History oF Our Conpuct. By William E. Ritter. Pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. Pp. 339. Price 
$3.50. 

The reviewer lays this book down with a distinct feeling that it is 
representative of a very important trend in biology which perhaps has not 
been so definitely formulated as to have brought it clearly into con- 
sciousness. 

The book is a discussion of conduct throughout the animal series and 


ending with man, particularly from the point of view of its efficiency; 


that is, its degree of success in attaining the goals aimed at. All the way 
along the line it is obvious that there is an immense amount of lost motion 
amounting to absolute failure very frequently, and all of which is con- 
sidered under the general head of maladaptation. The common factor 
that runs through this whole matter of conduct maladaptation seems to be 
briefly this: Instinct is conduct consisting of a series of acts which are 
so fixedly related to one another that it is only necessary to start the 
series to have all of the acts follow in regular order. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is obvious that for the instinct ta function at 100 per cent 
efficiency the circumstances under which it functions must have a max- 
imum advantageousness. It is equally obvious that the instinct, being laid 
down as if is in the pattern of response of the individual organism, will 
fail to function efficiently if the circumstances are materially changed. 
The mayfly, which is positively photothropic, swarms toward the light, 
and in the swarming fertilization takes place and the eggs, which are 
deposited upon the surface of the water, develop. Along comes man and 
puts up an electric light on land with no water about; the mayfly swarms 
about the electric light, is destroyed by thousands, and if fertilization does 
take place the eggs fall upon the inhospitable earth and perish. A new 
factor has been introduced into the situation and the instinct correspond- 
ingly falls off in efficiency. 

The book is delightfully written by a dyed-in-the-wool naturalist, who 
tells the story simply and directly with many and apt illustrations largely 
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from his own experience. His book is best where it deals with lower 
animals and thins out a bit, as does his previous work on the Unity of 
the Organism, when it undertakes to deal with the psychology of man. 
However, he promises us a companion volume, “ The Natural Philosophy 
of Our Conduct,” which will deal more fully with this matter. 

The unformulated tendency which this book represents seems to be 
the tendency to deal with function in quite the same way as we have been 
in the habit of dealing with structure. Evolution and development gen- 
erally in the past have been thought of in terms of structure, but it would 
seem that there is no good reason why function cannot be dealt with in a 
precisely similar way. Thus conduct, by Professor Ritter, is dealt with 
without feeling that there is any necessity for correlating it all along the 
line with structure; in other words, conduct is a matter worthy of con- 
sideration in its own right, and its changes, its modifications, its develop- 
ment, and evolution may be studied and recorded with the same propriety 
that we may study and record the changes in structure of the skeleton, 
and, it may be said, with results that have the same degree of probability. 

This tendency seems to be an important one to recognize in the field of 
biology because, although it has not been definitely formulated as a 
methodological principle, it would seem that psychoanalytic investigations 
of recent years have been in effect an effort to study the development of 
the psyche in the individual, and as a result of this study to develop 
a natural history of the psyche. 

One of the reasons why the mind appears to have resisted so long the 
application of scientific methods would seem to be because it is intangible, 
invisible, and imponderable. If the reviewer is correct these reasons need 
no longer stand in the way. Scientific method is as well served by a 
natural history of conduct as it is by a natural history of the honey bee 
or the continent of Australia. 

WHITE. 


WANDERUNGEN DURCH DAS GESUNDE UND KRANKE SEELENLEBEN BEI 
KINDERN UND ERWACHSENEN. Von Dr. Med. Rhaban Liertz. Verlag 
Josef Koésel n Friedrich Pustet, Miinchen, 1924. Pp. 168. 

HARMONIEN UND DISHARMONIEN DES MENSCHLICHEN TRIEB UND 
GEISTES-LEBENS. von Dr. Med. Rhaban Liertz. Verlag; Josef Kosel 
n Friedrich, Pustet, Miinchen, 1926. Pp. 257. 

These new significant works for “ nerve specialists and psychologists ” 
are printed in the classical Gothic type, and are therefore more difficult 
to read for those who are used to translating modern scientific German. 
The first mentioned book concerned with the author’s impressions of the 
normal and disordered behavior of children and adults presents many 
metaphysical shadings to material usually dealt with scientifically. In 
connection with the discussions of psychopathological doctrines of neu- 
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rosis, he utilizes to some extent the psychoanalytic viewpoint and empha- 
sizes the propagation drives or instincts, including the sexual problems 
of our time and the modern marriage situation. 

Special chapters are devoted to onanism in children and adults, and 
to the education of children with particular attention to their personality 
make-up from the viewpoint of “individual psychology.” The psycho- 
neurosis, the more specific sexual neurosis and particularly those in which 
homosexual trends are prominent are liberally discussed, as are also the 
suppressions and angst neurosis. 

The author takes account as well of the role of free will or conscious 
action in behavior and has constructed a curious schematic figure to 
illustrate the various levels of behavior pathways and their relations to 
each other. The diagram attempts to explain by key figures, following 
main headings which are elaborated in the text by numerous sub-headings 
and a wealth of explanatory notes. 

I. The interrelations of body and mental power. 

II. The pathway of complete action of feeling expressions. 

III. Various possibilities and their moral value. 
IV. Relation of discipline to formation of character. 

This extensive classification together with a final orderly scheme which 
serves to show the various trends, mechanisms and means concerned with 
adjustment of a personality comprises twenty-five pages of material. The 
last mentioned classification presents many topics and subtopics, taking 
into account the use of the sense organs, the exercise of phantasy and a 
feeling including individual religious and social feelings, the exercise 
of comprehension, the general use of mind, particularly of the will and 
the use of the instincts toward purposeful ends. 

* * * + * * 

This book on the harmonies and disharmonies of human instincts and 
mental lives, like the above, presents a mass of information along the 
trends of metaphysical conceptions, as well as many basic scientific facts. 
The subject material is a general introduction to proposed deeper investi- 
gations with mental disorders, and the discussions center about concepts 
concerning the instinctive lives of men with special chapters devoted to 
the theories of the range and domain of self-preservative factors in 
character formation. Psychological questions on the range of action 
of human love life are also presented from many angles, but considerable 
emphasis is placed on the spiritual or vital force aspect of these 
phenomena. 

The dependence of mental and bodly reactions, particularly in rela- 
tion to the peculiar character construction of various types of neurotics 
is expressed in terms similar to those used to discuss integrative concepts, 
but his scheme involves much more than is usually implied by the term 
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integration in which it includes something akin to a soul life or special 
vital principle. 

The author displays the relations or integrative connections of these 
principles in a diagrammatic way as follows: 
Soul life 
(vital principle. ) 


Instinctive Life. Mental Life. 


I Intelligent Life. 
Self-preservative instincts. Memory. 
I Power of imagination. 
Reproductive instincts. Will. 


i" 


Energy integrations of 
mind and body. 
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In a similar manner, he diagrammatically expresses the total instinctive 
: i 


mechanisms. 
Life principle (the goal) 
Subjective Objective 
principles principles 
Will power instincts 
(Dominant drives. ) 
Self-preservative Reproductive 
instinct . instinct. 
Partial impulses Partial impulses 


Basic instincts 
(animalistic instincts. ) 

For those who read the German language easily and who are also 
able to understand the German point of view concerning the compre- 
hensive, wide sweeping vital energy factors involved in their philosophic 
systems, these books will prove interesting reading. They probably will 
not appeal to the average specialist in mental disorders. 

LEwIs. 


NOTICE.—All business communciations should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 3617 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
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